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|| latter days’ With its smiling unconsciousness, youth's exuber- 
| ances have disappeared ; or, if not worn'away by the tide of Life, 
they have subsided into harmonious characteristics. Effusion, the 
voice of feeling and echo of hope, is silent. The child was radiant 
with innocence, and the colours of gladness played around the boy. 
In both, as in open pages, events recorded their legible impression. 
| But, when the study were most profitable, lo! the volume is closed 

| The man concentrates within himself the light of his nature ; he 
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| collects his strength and advances with compressed lips ; and slowly 
| and gravely his features become composed, until they are petritied 
in Death 


The passages we have hitherto recorded, in Schlesinger’s life, lay 
amidst appropriate and interesting scenes—the ruins and the monu- 
In its 
cultivated society and picturesque throng he was formed, and first 
pursued fortune. 


ments, the associations and the actualities of the old world 


“The bard never dies: the voice of his sweet-toned lyre never 
ceases with Pluto. Proserpina, too, sheds the hot tear at leaving 
thee, O my friend, in Hades, and thy honey’d song of many ac- 
to the .Eolian strings of thy lyre, moreover, the breezes of | 


From its intelligent voices he received his first 
There- 
fore have we lingered longest where the example of his life was 


applause, and the echo sounded in his ear like a prophecy 


cents | 


the lower world wall impart a mourntul melody as they sweep by 


most instructive ; and, as fancy alone is inadequate to the correct 
presentation of circumstances so diflerent from those which give its 





Heman life has been happily compared to the ocean, which mur- |! ; \ ; 
shape to American c cter, ; > ‘ ’ ? ‘re, 
rors heaven in its sleep, distorts the image when its surface is |} I Ramen Chenecles, We Rave Coupes, Reve and Ties, te 











t : 
_ ’ suppyv, » » y, a ackK-rTo J rene— ° } “ 
i stirred by the breeze, and rejects it when the storm-blast lashes its || . ph Bp. Ey, & Sach guaens te Hn arene—en, SOR Sever 
" billows to fury. It has been said to have its tides of good and ill || ‘ = es . — to group around our artist the personages who | 
. $ } uenced, and above hi he tutel: Yeities tha s 
fortune, Its adverse—nay, its tempestuous—and its prosperous i | is ar a o him the tetcter Duties Get i = oe 
| e legend had bee cte : I - 
ni gales ; and we are told that hope floats on the summits and despair |! adie ee omp!l e without some tribute to the bril 
‘ lant merit which claims for his compositions praise at least equal 
‘ uw the depths of its buoyant waves. | 2 
ster 2 to that due to his artistical skill. Would that many a reader, who 
But there is another aspect under which the sea has appeared to 
the ; 7 | will only know those productions through our silent page, might 
Ke us an emblem of life—as the passage from one world to another oa ae - 
as, . .|j have audible proof of their beauty. It was also just, that the feeble 
his Do not the tall white ships that have crossed it, since the bark of |! : . : 
\| voice, which is to proclaim the artist's death across the waters, should | 


i} | 
\ remind his brethren there of his titles to enduring honour, as we'll 





the great Genoese, resemble the phantoms of souls on their way to 





adistant land! a shadowy procession, led by the fiery Spaniard 
. . as passing re gret; and in his native land, where his mast r-pueces 


ce ; 1} 
and the God-inspired pilgrim ; an expanding army that swells the || 
en . . . : }| he within their reach, they may, and doubtless will, verify or mvali- 
ane twain of the bright spirits who, from all the nations of the earth, |! ; . 
ae || date our testimony—by the touchstone of experiment 


‘yllow these in the track of light which leads to their destinv—the 








2 i ‘ Are we sanguine m believing that he who has followed 
t joundation of anew empire! See them pass with unfurled sails | . ‘- 
, . " him thus far in his pilgrimage, will willingly accompany our artist 
bus treamers flying, hope-guided, storm-defying ; some gliding 
ne . to the distant land where m was doomed too soon to termimate 
ven'ly and others dashed towards the unknown shore—the journey's . . 
ea ie | Nay, that he will be curious to witness the rece tion that there } 
< end which some reach in a serene hour, and others amidst thunder |! ~- 
the i '| awaited one whose character he has not seen developed without m- 
ind terrours! Such, at least, is the moving vision that appears be- || “ | 
, terest, and to whose accomplishments, we trust, he is not moen- | 
e of fore us when We strive to picture to ourselves the voyage of our | 
tes = : . sible? He will not deny that yenius, and patience, its brightest jewel, | 
re utist emigrant as he followed, o'er the trackless dec p, the day-star | 


are indispensable to the musical artist; that intelligence, in its hig! 


and 


which had shone upon so many hopes and disappointments—before ‘ 
ne, 


est perfection, is not superfluous in his calli we have poorly 





be launched his all upon that ocean 


i] 


ory ray . || performed our task if he do not feel that the heart which beat in | 
the The husbandman, the artisan, the trader, the divine, the physi- we : i} 
. : Daniel Schiesinger’s bosom was as brave as the head it anunated 
life can, the jurist, and the countless shapes of being which rush in to aoe ‘ : 

Wier , . The dreamy aspect which the memorics of the old world assume, 
the ill up the ranks of the people, and become the sinews and fibres of ‘ | 


In 


place of the lyre, that welcomes you to the European shore, the 


when we have left it, is heightened by the realities of the new 


: nation’s giant frame, had all preceded him. Laden with no pre- 





ous merchandise, unprepared to subserve the passions or ambitions 





er aid Se aa a Ta [ } ring of the anvil and groan of the forge here warn you of im- 
Ow, rin ge teenctale er y i P 6 aie Se ee eee Ae eee a pe nd ng labour You enter a serius land where aw \e renner 
} ’ - e ing bs ae . ‘ , mw pethra- 
ene wed to the axe or spade and a frame unfit for labour, he came to = - 
. 7 4 tion is busy laying the foundations of a national superstructure, 
ss ‘er the treasures of an art valueless in many eves, in exchange : , 
; Rae . Pe whose tall columns and stately sides are yet to rise at the bidding 
adv wtonly for his own subsistence but for that of the bemgs who clung ft ; } i ' : 
Pe ° ‘' of the unborn; where a are masons, and the artists chis Is 
‘him for protection: the partner of his life and the two golden ; : . ae 
ac- hich hewn be heue a8 | shaping blocks of granite, while the musician's note is overpowered 
as neh be « 8 hea crs. } ! 
a otis said tet dion Salina by the hammer; where all who resort become transformed. The 
Il v0 Or 0 Crosses 3: i ic, ‘ es 
-- }| hey-day of youth is over, or its emotions are suppressed. Some 
ime ** per mare pauperiem fugiens, j Zz . > : 
iy"? ‘ . are come to lay their bones afar from thew father-land—many to 
in ‘s vicissitudes of cali and storm are symbolical of the cireumstan- cade die acti a centile: itn Oe ia. Oi 3 
. secure B ans ing nit ud « iis sternuness 
she may be thrown amongst in this variable land. Let hum ob- : 
ing ang , “ie » variate | : of purpose and uniformity of aun equalize conditions, and lend to 
3 serve how he who guides her, works the vessel that 1s bringing him , ee i an Seo 
; life a mournful monotony—especially in New-York, the out-pos 
her; now eluding, now stemming the blast; catching each fa- Sn tne ett at « Meeee “al Death, Sien, women, chilies: ol eens 
: a s ace, not a dance, eat Jien, we mn, Chia 1, a ca 
iia ohn 7 om furling, there — the ener canvass |! its sombre expression; nor is the national character suffered to 
—thd tie study will be a preparation ) ? ypical alternations | 
. rw " e a preparatio J or the tropical alternations form, for the keen native is spurred on to competition by the eager 
‘American life. Our artist approached these shores with hope stranger; who chooses temporarily to forget, in the cares, the am- 
He felt the unportance of his mission, and his faith in the success an : 
: bitions, the toils of the * gold-chase,” that life is slipping frou under 
us doctrine was measurable with his trus, in the great masters ; ill et te ceed | 
. 1m at a tearhs ate, unenyse 
“iose voices from time to time saluted him in the storm, or stole nen denien honk des nck sts of Titien" cane Penne Sine | 
ance g aly he s : » Save anz Listz, “oO 
ais ear with the breeze over the midnight wave. The super- |||, : it na a : 
hee f Beett . ' - lody of M ; the day of my arrival there, I found myself opposite La Scala, and 
Man majesty ‘cthoven, the tende : 3 art, t (f : . 
nial a - rs gn i - 2% “s ns se bes — “ before the music-store of Ricordi, the first publisher in Italy, and one 
aTlial harmonies ol 1eS, atic uminels silver tones were to be . 
Ay ' . : of the first in Europe ; you must know the édifeur is the resident-min- 
*wakened, by his mimuistry, in the new world ; where to doubt their, ._ r the at ethie l , P Ss ial 
timately finding at Le would } to | me f ister of the musical re public, the seus mfrmorum, the refugim 
nate nk d cho, w x to suspec ‘ . 
: Zz 1 ech ous . SAPOS. GRAN Re O peccatorum, the providence of itinerant musicians hke me. In I 
4anging mm that clime 
- hil h 1 if went, and took my scat at an open piano. |] commenced preluding ; 
ihe manes i ¢ he philos 2 “a uw, mil. é 
: 1es of the p — and the philosopher sche thas acc HM, 0 || stis my way of presenting letters of credit. Ruicordi was there. I 
rcenturies, the one’s numbers and the other's dream charm or \ ae . 
stivete the kindeod in Sin ab lity.” neither knew hin, nor he me. He listened with enthusiasm—and 
«plvate the Kindred spirit that seeks, like “old mortality,” to re- 
ah 2 F t . though he did not adaress me, I heard him say to his clerk 
, 2 she ecn, esiy nr cae a os . a “ *Quesle € Liszt oid Diacolo” Finding myself an object of such 
 musecian is pronpitiate Vv a golden rite Is giory, depending , 
pro; 7 %6E o) I vehement suspicion, I arose, mentioned my name, and received a 
*s on creeds, and more on human nature, less on capricious opin- ; : oe 
paren bi led ; ; cordial welcome. 
_ ory 7 on Imm * ) A saute ms n sounded, a me ees It was on the sixth of October, 1836, that the good ship Presi- 
“Ss OWN strains; which thrill an audience or a circie, aithoug! . 
eI ro \ : . ©" | dent brought Daniel Schlesinger to these shores, where, had Listz 
“n “ey reach not the anchorite’s ear. - 2 




















} 
Who shal! describe another's || 


Vur epigraph draws near its end. + Lettres d'un Bachelier ¢s Musique, No. 1V 





j spoke 


landed on that day, we question if he would have found any one to 
recognize him in so flattering a manner He would have found a 
public exclusively attached to vocal, and comparatively ignorant of 
instrumental, music; m whom his marvellous powers would have 
excited but little 
against Madame Caradori Allan, or competed with Mr. Russell. 


enthusiasm In vain would he have striven 


He might-have summoned around him a few choice artists, and 
} 


have produced Humme I's Concertos, his Septuor, or Weber's mag- 


nificent Concert Stick, 


by the 


but his ardour would have been frozen, if 


his heare rs, by their scanty numbers. 


of the 


not by inditlerence o 


Accustomed to the homage Parisian elite, he would have 


o 


been disappointed at finding himself an object of no cmpressement, 
and his profession an inferiour one in public estimation 

Were he to visit us to-day, after the lapse of three years, he would 
encounter a far different reception ; would be courted and admired, 
audience; with warmth of feeling 


he 


whilst their susceptibility to musical mpressions 


and command an abundant 


1 as disclosed to them the great 


hewhtenmng 


1 proportion 
THASTOT-plEeCes | 


} would atone for their want of discernment. We forbear to enhance 


the pieture, and vet cannot but believe he would, moreover, find 


both character and concert amor the members of his profession, 


de yt rads Upon themselves to ren- 
land 


Much of this change im the musical condition of our society we 


and feel that, henceforth, 1 only 
de r it an honourable one im this irec 
are proud to attribute to the influence of the artist we are lament- 
Helvetian Wedge 


f his life, and opened the phalanx for 


ing. ‘The first man of the old penetrated the 


enemy's ranks at the cost « 


his comrades. Mr. Schlesinger seems to have perished by a sunilar 


destiny Can we present a more concise a d graphic epitome of 


the valuable services which a few years enabled him to render the 


public, as we ll as his protesston ! 


His first appearance was at the National Theatre, on a benefit 


night, when his performance create d little sensation amidst the his- 
tron parade, and, though vothing so beautitul as the rarm/ions 
upon the march in Tancreds had been! ion ths side of the At- 
lantic, they produce d no refentisscment m our circles By ce urecs, 
however, « became known to a few lovers of musk that there was 
“one Pianist more; and we must do our amateurs the justice to 
sav that, at various reé ux, hus talent seon came to clieit thew 
untcigned admuration 

It was on such an occasion, one evening im the winter of 
1836, that our cars were tirst claddened, at the abode of a German 
witriarch, by the sonorous imspirations of Mr. Schles hnyer The 





t 


HApression Is Mit lacealle We were cutirely unpre) wed to meet 


{such an artist out of Europe; where, mi the course of a long and 
earnest pilgrunage, we had wors! pped at every musical shrme 
that lav m, or pear, our path, whieh he had never crossed, as 
our stav in London had been bret and m the unmuscal season, 
and the enthusiasin of the British metropolis us penodieal, Executed 
i bw the brilliancy of his variations from Tanerodi we hastened to 
make the acquamtance of the modest artist; with whom a few 

} minutes conversation ¢ onvinecd ts ie’ Was Lo ordmary tian His 


expressive ¢ ountenanee was marke d by character and penis ; 


tus forchead, broad and lofty, with signiicant expansions, rose above 
brilliant and remarkably prominent eyes which prereed you as you 
hae 


His features were muscular, 


not with cunmnug to penetrate your motive lor was 


chiuldhke.—but to divine your meanmg 
collected m their repose, and singularly playful im their animation 


*ITlis soul seemed mad up of harmony, and he 


the 


HEVEr spoke but 


w charni d his hearer, not ot ly wita clearness of his r ason, 


and cad l 


but all his words, and his very tone ences were strangely 


musical.” His manner was polished without affectation, and re 


the cted upon vou his self-re sym ct; his address ue othe and hus jar. 


son gentlemanly Iie was of moderate stature, compar thy bealt ; 
black curly hair surmounted his white brow and harmonized with 
his dark complexion, Owing to great near-sightedness his coun- 
tenance often took an anxious cast, and it was difficult to say what 
broad eyes were gazing at until their sale lit 


| 
\ 


those upon you, and 


pened sul 
His use of English was easy and 


warmed you lke a sunbeam, or they o wider to imterre- 


" 
gate you faultless, and his hu- 


mour required earnest conversation Therefore was he troublesoine 
to the frivolous, sufflermg no word to pass unnoticed ; and was never 
sutistied as long as an equivocal remark remaimed une xplained 


Was not ? 


this an original man 


In the course of the above evening, he was invited by two ladies 
to extemporize upon the piano Lach furmehed a theme, and left 
hum to choose between ** Lutzone's Wild Hunt,” and * The Rhine 


He took his seat before the instrument, and, after a Maye stic pre- 


lude, opened the great Rhine chorus ; then commenced a series of 


variations of the highest 


brillancy and most finished execution, 


pursued the air through many a hazardous modulation and mtricate 





| measure until the tame changed, the tone softencd, the chorus 
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seemed winding off in the distance—you questioned your ears! Is | key-board without spanning a tenth. This gave his chords a pleni- 
that “ The Rhine?” No! Tis’ the hunt of Liitzow the free and | tude and grandeur that made it seem another instrument. 

the brave.” A burst of applause welcomed ‘the chase,” as its \| We have said Mr. Schlesinger landed in our city on the sixth of 
swelling tones came nearer and nearer, until they poured upon the i October, 1836. Need we recapitulate the too familiar events of the 
ear their jet of notes and martial rythm, and made the heart || last three years, to show how unprumising a prospect of employ- 
leap with joy. On, on he carned us with the hunt, which serpen- | ment he encountered at his arrival. During the winter he num- 
tuned through harmonic mazes and leaped from measure to measure bered but three pupils. 
nntil his left hand, gaining fast upon the right, compelled it to slacken || his instruction* deterred many from employing him, who thought 
its wild pace and sounded—heaven knows how it was accomplished ! what was customary in London and Paris—exorbitant at New- 


| 


Besides the scarcity of money, the price of | 





the Rhine, the Rhine, the Hunt still resounding, and the dissimilar 
inclodies flowed harmoniously in one silver stream—to their jour- 
ney's end 

Mr. Schlesinger’s performance, and the pleasure it afforded us 
m that memorable evening, were types of the talent he displayed 
and the delight he gave on many a subsequent occasion. We had 
then never witnessed an impromptu so alive with inspiration, so 
spontaneous, so opulent in harmony, which enhanced instead of 
stifling the free flow of melody; and its novelty heightened the 
It was musical eloquence, poetry, genius 
Nothing embarrassed him. He defied all keys, all measures, and 
He never hesitated or paused, but went on 


zest of our gratification 


was truly admirable 
as if an angel were holding before him a bright page which he has- 
tened to interpret before it melted away. 


These improvisations were deemed, by many, his brightest ex- 


cellence. They were unlike his compositions and could not be 


recalled. The night after one of them, you might give him the same | 


theme, and listen in vain for the exquisite variation you longed to 
hear once more. His mood, and with it his view of the subject, 
had changed; but they who never heard him cannot realize with 
how lavish a hand he poured forth the treasures of his art. At 
times fantastic and capricious, he inspired an air with the badinage 
of a Scherzo ; at others earnest and melancholy, he clothed it in the 
solemnity of an anthem. ‘To-night he would compose with non 
piu Andrai a waltz, in which the left hand played the air one beat 


behind the right, so that on whichever side of the piano you stood, | 


the melody was distinctly audible; next week pour forth a brilliant 


fantasia upon Don Juan with two and at times even three of the | 


airs of that inimitable opera simultaneously wooing the ear. 


One night some artists, who had just arrived from New-Orleans, 
Among them was M. Bou- | 


met him in a small sowrée musicale 
After 
several concerted performances, Mr. Schlesinger sat down to clothe 


cher, subsequently his warm friend and constant companion 


Yankee Doodle in music, which never before made its appearance in 
so imposing a garb. The new-comers gathered around him amazed, 


to see the process by which he constantly seized the air in what- |! 
Suddenly looking || 


ever modulation it sought to elude his grasp 
up from the instrument at the French group behind him, he smiled ; 
and it was amusing to see their bewildered faces as he convinced 
them that the air they had been mistaking for Yankee Doodle, was 
their own national air, Gretry'’s Vive Henri IV! It resembled the 
process by which a learned philologist derives a familiar word from 


some unexpected Greek type ; and the dexterity of the juggler who | 


performs the volte, with the pack of cards your eye is fixed upon, 
and whistles, as the queen of hearts becomes the knave of diamonds 
Need we add that the exclamations of admiration with which his 
musical brethren greeted each transition and metamorphosis, served, 
though they were not wanting, to confirm all present in their estimate 


of his singular genius, his fertile invention, and his felicity of ex- | 


pression. We recollect his once harmonizing the American with the 
English national air so that they seemed to appertain to each other; 
and yet the imagination may be challenged to paint two more oppo- 
site melodies than Yankee Doodle and God Save the King 

Let us not omit to mention, how eagerly Mr. Schlesinger sought 
to collect our native melodies,* and how it disappomted him to tind 
the feeble air we have just named, an agreeable one compared to 
inost of its comrades—Hail Columbia, ‘The Starspangled Banner, 
and that class of tunes called the African melodies, to which our 
He studied it, 


however, very deeply, and enriched it with some remarkable varia- 


patriotic troops march bravely, on parade days 


tions which, unfortunately, with his habitual disregard of tame, he 
never wrote down, Do not dream that there was aught of preparation 
in these impromptus. He was ever ready to prelude upon any theme 
proposed, or to vary the same in innumerable shapes. One sum- 
mer'’s evening in 1837, two distinguished artists, premiers prix of 
He asked them 
fora theme, about which, they hesitating, he chose the chirp of the 


the Parisian conserrafoire, came to hear him play 


ericket that was heard through the open window, and played upon 
it during three hours a series of variations so novel, strange and 
abundant; so wild and yet so closely embroidered around the sub- 
ject, as to dismiss them equally astounded at his talent, and per- 
plexed to know why such an artist should bury himself here 

Of his plaving we may here remark that his touch was of singu- 
lar foree and ease and his tone of the richest quality.t He played 
with extended fingers, and it was wenderful to see the self-posses- 
sion with which they sported among the black and white keys. He 
had a beautifal hand for the piano, which he never placed on the 

* At a concert given by Mr. Horn at the City Hotel in the summer of ‘37, 
Mrs. Horn sang, for the first time, General Morris's touching verses, 

“On the lake where drooped the willow,” 


recently adapted by her husband to a plaintive southern melody, When | 


the last lines- 
* She's the star { missed from heaven, 
Long time ago,” 

had left the lips of the sweet vocalist, Mr. S. admiring the beautiful 
words and music, and delighted to find at last a sweet native melody —has- 
tened to the plano, where he expressed the pleasure they had caused him 
in eloquent and varied terms—alike flattering to the bard, the composer, 
und the minstrel, 

t Our readers are aware that the piano changes its nature tn different 
hands. Some artists obtain a greater volume—others greater brillancy of 
tone. 


| with his wife and children the rising of the tide. 
|found him at the piano studying Bach, Beethoven, or Hummel 


| by Mr. Russell, where he was warmly applauded. t+ 


York. He never abated his terms—and, as we shall shortly see, 


‘had subsequently no reason to be dissatisfied with his share of 


patronage 
It was pleasant to visit him in his comfortless lodgings during 


those months of uncertainty, and see how cheerfully he awaited 


You generally 


| He would continue or intermit his playing at your option ; and, 
|| however much his music delighted you, you were sure to be charmed 


by the natural and easy flow of his conversation. It was a curious 
contrast to traverse Broad-street and its hurried throng in the busy 


hours of the day and find at one extremity that calm, hopeful and 


| happy artist, inhabiting the gardens, palaces and wildernesses of the 


land of sound, unconscious of the thousand cares and miseries which 
tortured human existence around him. Music was for him a spell 
of hope ; cast by genius the enchanter. 


One night, having been compelled to find rooms in an adjoining 


| house, they were all nearly suffocated by the fumes of some char- 


coal which had been carelessly left unextinguished in their new 
abode. It was only in the spring of 1837 that they entered the 
dwelling in which they lived so happily until within a year of “ the 
end.” Jt was about this time, on the thirteenth of April, that Mr 


Schlesinger performed a second time in public, in a concert given 


tainment he himself contemplated offering the public soon after, 
was injudiciously postponed until the sixth of June, when such a 
pregramme as had been rarely seen here drew but a moderate au- 
dience together. ‘The season was unfavourable ; and the chief at- 
traction of the evening, Hummel's Concerto in A Flat, presented 
little inducement to the passer-by—who knew it not—with its two 
movements respectively heading the first and second acts. His 


execution of that magnificent production was enthusiastically re- 


ceived ;f as well as the variations on an ‘“‘ American national air,” 


| which he then played for the first time, and which we have now to 
| regret are lost for ever. 


His fourth public appearance was in a concert which he gave at 
the City-Hotel on the twenty-fourth of November of the same year 
The musical world, enthralled by a new vocalist, assembled in small 
numbers to listen to Humme!'s splendid Concerto in A Minor, which, 
with Thalberg’s Fantasra upon the * Capuletti and Montecchi,” and a 
beautiful solo by Boucher, were the evening's chief amusements.| 


| His having been the first to introduce here the music of Hummel 


and Thalberg, were of itself a merit, and deserves a record in the 


musical annals of a new land—as much as the early representa- 
tions of the legitimate drama; for, when the musical vaudevilles] 


| of our day shall have been sacrificed to human caprice, the great in- 


strumental composers, fewer in number and mightier in genius, will 


survive the mutations of opinion, and, in lieu of inspiring the initi- 


ated only, will resound in the hearts of the multitude 

A concert he was encouraged to give at the “ Stuyvesant Institute,” 
on the twenty-first of March, 1838, met with better success than any of 
Mr. Schlesinger’s previous efforts to please the public. His Quatuor, 


| two movements of which were played and well received, was first 


introduced here on this occasion. He little thought its echoes would 


next mingle with the tones of his reqmem. ‘This, with Thalberg’s 
Fantasia upon Don Juan, and Weber's * Invitation to Dance,” con- 
stituted his share of the programme ; but the evening was marked 
by an unexpected and characteristic trait. On entering the room 
a mourning-card was placed in our hands. It purported that, * in- 
telligence having been that day received of the death of Ferdinand 
Ries, his ancient master, Mr. Schlesinger begged permission of his 
auditors to open the concert with the * Marcia Funebre of Beetho- 
ven's Sonata in A fad, as a slight tribute to his memory.” It was a 


touching circumstance ; the voice of Beethoven summoned to mourn 





* Three dollars per lesson. 

t A critic, inthe New-York American, of the fourteenth of April, speaks 
thus of our artist's appearance 

** Mr. S. 1s a virtuoso of the highest musical attainments, who, to infinite 
grace and wondrous ski/l in execution, joins an extraordinary knowledge 
of the intricate principles of harmony... . . His modulations thread 
with perfect self-possession its labyrinths, and evince that he holds in 
his fingers the only clue to such motes, a perfect knowledge of thorough 
bass, and of the great masters’ works who have eariched this department 
of music with their discovenes 

* He played variations composed by himself upon the March in Tancredi ; 
they were admirable. Not, as ts too often the case, the mere conversion of 
an orginal theme into hackneved variations, but its investiture with a 
thousand varied modulations, and its reproduction under many graceful 
forms, each linked to the other by the thought of the composer.” 

t The “ New-York American,” of the tenth of June, speaks in a hich 
strain of eulogy of his performance of Hummel's Concerto on this occasion 

We have tonnd a notice of this concert in the New-York American of 
the twenty-fifth of the same month, from which we extract the following 

« The grand Fantasia of Sigismend, Thalberg, the Viennese, upon motiss, 
from Don Gjovanni,wasthe wonder and glory of the evening It was executed 
by Mr. S. with more than bis usaal masterly skill, and afforded hima rare 
opportunity of contrasting the force and precision of his touch with the in- 
finite grace and delicacy of which itis susceptible. His performance left 
vou in wonderment, such a complication of mingied measures and harmo- 
mes! such striking ornaments to the original theme—the fingers playing it, 
Lact darem, in its nobie simplicity, on the mid tones of the keyboard, while, 
as cach note left them, they flew off amidst a thousand intneate arpeggios, 
and returned, ere the interval was elapsed, to the succeeding one—such 
fugues' where each finger seemed independent of tts fellows. and endowed with 
a wi'l and power of itsown, vou never heard before. His success was most 
brilliant, and his performance elicited the rapturous brent it merited.” 

# if we except those of Bethoven, Mozart, and some of Rossini’s, and 
Meyerbeer's, the operas of our day are all doomed to perish, with its light 
comedies and farces, which they resemble. Written to display tndividual 
attractions they are comparatively valueless, save to the history of public 


The enter- | 


a ——— — 
|| his only disciple, by one who has since joined them both in Paradise: 
| Let us not forget to mention, that four members of the Concordia, 
| a musical association of German amateurs, of which the deceased 
| subsequently became leader, laying aside, for a compatriot’s sake. a 
reluctance natural to the occasion, added two very agreeab\; quar. 
tettes to its pleasures. From this period, up to the opening of last 
|, winter, the flow of our artist’s existence was smooth and unevey. 
| ful. He had acquired many warm friends ; and now counted p 

| sufficient to give a tone to his life and hopes. 

inspire those who knew him with a lasting respect, alike for him- 
self, his talent, and the art it illustrated. 
a singular control, for no one that saw forgot him 





vas 


He never failed w 


Over many he exercised 


Cised 
To such 


have followed his path thus far, the causes of this influence will bg 


as 
no longer a secret. His was an uncommon union of attributes 
| A wonderful artist, whose talent was spontaneous ; a man 108 
firmness was only surpassed by his rectitude, and whose modesty 
equalled his self-respect ; cheerful without effort, and winny ¢ 
without familiarity—neither stooping to offer nor to receive adyls. 
, tion—each trait in his character bore testimony to the earnest single. 
heartedness that had carried him through life. You felt that he was 
an exalted being; incapable of a sordid action or unworthy thought: 
whose motives would bear exposing, nor discredit a child's simplicity 
His mind, exercised in thought and never wasted upon futilities, 
had been disciplined by the severe studies of his profession ; and 
|| the simplest as well as the abstrucest subjects, you felt that hy 
brought one precious element of knowledge—the experience of 
himself. Perhaps as you met him picking his way so collectedly iy 
the street his intellect was framing harmonies to some suggestion 
of his fancy; for he constantly thought in music, although, like 
Paisiello, his happiest inspirations came to him in the morning—be. 
fore he rose ; when he was accustomed to perfect his designs, which 
he never inscribed on paper until they needed no further change 
His head was stored with musical lore; a kind of learning iene 
difficult to retain than what is usually termed erudition. In this 
economy of the notions he had acquired by labour, he was an ex. 
ample to the student ; and from his patient gestation of his ow: 
ideas until maturity, any author might derive instruction. 
| Signor Rapetti, passing last winter in New-York, reaped the be. 
|| nefit of that creased liking for instrumental music, which we may 
without injustice to any one, ascribe to Mr. Schlesinger’s arden: 
efforts. Three brilliant concerts were successively given in mid win 
|| ter by that exquisite violinist, by our artist, and by Signora Maron. 
Mr. Schlesinger was 
conspicuous in each, and gladly co-operated with Mr. Scharfenberg,* 
||a youthful pianist of distingushed abilities, in displaying the ne? 
|! resources of their common instrument. 
Early in the winter he had been judiciously called to direct and ix- 


celli, and were attended with enthusiasm 


struct the Concordia, whose members received a sound and vigorous 
impulse from his indomitable energy and patience. At their tn 
weekly rehearsals he was the impersonation of musical science. N 
defect, however trifling, could escape his tutored and sensitive ear 
The perseverance with which he sought to teach, and they to leam, 


was alike creditable to his scholars and himself. Sometimes, 





making them sing over their parts severally until they knew them, 





he would have a chorus repeated six or seven times. ‘This try 
conscience of what was due to his pupils, to his art, and to himsel! 
rendered his lessons paimful to the idle and careless learner. H 
admitted of no small defects, and exacted as rigid an observance o! 
trifles as of the most important rules. His lessons were the inst: 
lation of the precepts of a Cultus, and greatly exhausted hin. Ti 
undertook to direct a pupil’s mind as well as his fingers, to teac! 
expression as well as dexterity ; and where the intelligence happens 
to be small, or badly educated, what task can be more irksome ' 
He had thus made progress. His hours were filled, with prof 
to himself, and utility to others. If you found’him at home of a 
evening, when the Concordia were reposing from last night's te 
tigues, and gathering strength for to-morrow’s, he was seated att 
piano, with his family around him. He would take pleasure in ae- 
companying his boy, a noble child, three years old, as he sang sow 
popular tune ; and seek m vain to puzzle him by modulating th 
in different kevs, whither the little fellow’s voice followed him, 
consciously. This child, and his little sister, had to weleome 
brother in the fall of 1838 


and bade fair to surpass the other two in beauty. The fath 


The young stranger throve famous! 


heart wound itself about that child with extraordinary tenderness 
The little being seemed of another type than his predecessor 
When therefore he fell ill last Spring, Mr. Schlesinger shared: 

every pang, and, as the child faded, he too seemed to pine awa 


One night in May the little sufferer was promised a speeds 


from his pain. That same night the Concordia gave a 


sical soirée, at which their leader's presence was indispens 





The poor artist tore himself away from his dying infant, in w 
a holy hope seemed about to perish ; and officiated throughout t 
tamment with a serene brow but an anguished heart. It became 





duty in the ec » of the evening to accompany Uhland 





the * Wirthin ‘Tochterlem.” in which occurs the line— 
* Mem Terchterlein liegt auf der Todtenbahr.” 


My child, she lies upon her Brer 





* This gentleman arrived here in the fail of IS38, from Cassel, his nat 









place. His youth, and his remarkable talent, soon recommended | 
notice of Various emateurs, some of wh IS prejudice st ve 

him above Mr. Schlesinger: from whe possesses different qua 
winch will mpen with age inte character. He himself blushed for his 
taken friends ; and, besides recognising in Mr. Schlestger a superiour ger 
where native taste was guided by a powerful inte ct, wit 
artist's Instinct, that their strength jay in union not in opposition Thes 


unworthy rumours to his disparagement, naturaliv reached the ear 
(ft 


Schlesinger ; who, so far from allowing them to affect lis feelings « 
| Slup for his youthful rival, When the latter was making his debut, . 
upon placing his own pianotorte at his disposal—as well to prepare D® 





|, taste, when the hps that pronounced their melodies have ceased to breathe. |! self for the concert as to display his powers there 
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One 
hear this knel! of his dying child—to see it expire before morn- 
recovered ; 


bitterer pang was reserved for him that night than to 


ing. From this shock, broken-hearted, he never 
and if the seeds of disease were already in him, for his strength 
had been oozing away insensibly for some months past, this de- 

A few weeks changed him sadly ; his 
features sank and his walk became slow and painful. Sull he 
sted in giving lessons, and, maintaining his own cheerfulness, 
He confessed “that the 


veloped them radcly. 


perst 
nade ‘ 
child’s death had affected him ternbly,” but declared “he him- 


quite well, and only suffered a little from the heat.” 


every effort to reassure his wife. 


self was well, 
Alas! woman's affection cannot be long deceived ; and the mourn- 
ful strains his piano breathed forth when he pressed the keys, be- 
traved to her listening ear the secret he had resolved to yield up 
to the great conqueror Death alone 

On Wednesday evening, the thirtieth of May, his friends, Boucher 
and Kieckhoefer, brought Mr. Halina, the violinist, to assist at their 
weekly Trio; which, after a long desire to assemble two or three 
her in the name of Beethoven, our artist had recently succeeded 


toget 
The little knot, which might have become the nu- 


in organizing 
cleus of a future Philharmonic, promised themselves great pleasure 
in the uninterrupted observance of this rite. But, on this occasion, 
Schlesinger was unable to officiate. Those fingers, once so alert 
and energetic, suddenly became powerless, and refused to do the 
soul’s bidding. Exhausted by the effort he had made to take part 
in a single movement of one of Beethoven's trios, he lay down 
spon the sofa; and his comrades withdrew, with sad forebodings 


He never woke those echoes more 





Returning to this city, from a visit to Boston, on Tuesday morning, 
the twelfth of June, the writer of this memoir was overpowered by the 
sad intelligence of the demise of Mr. Schlesinger ; whom he loved 
as a brother, and of whose danger he had no suspicion. He gradu- 
ally gathered from a pupil of the deceased, that he had died in the 
night of the eighth, and been buried, the Sunday after, in the 
Marble Cemetery, whither his mortal remains were followed by his 
friends and his Brothers of the Concordia, who sang a requiem over 
his grave. When he asked her for further details, turning away to 
inde her tears, she handed him these lines: 


THE BURIAL OF SCHLESINGER. 


Sad music breathes upon the ar, 
And steps come mournfully and slow ; 
Heavy is the load we bear, 
Fellow-men our burthen share, 
Death has laid our brother low 

Ye have heard our joyous strain, 
Listen to our notes of wo! 


Do ye not remember him 
Whose finger, from the thrilling wire, 
Now drew forth tears, now tones of fire 
Ah' that hand ts cold for ever! 
Gone is now life’s fitful fever, 
We sing his requiem 


We are singing him to rest— 
He will rise a spirit blest 
Sing it softly, sing it slowly— | 
Let each note our sorrow tell, 
For it is our last farewell ; 
And his grave is lone and lowly. 


We sorrow for thee, brother! 
We grieve that thou must lie 
Far from the spot where thy fathers sleep ; 
Thou camest o'er the briny deep 
In a stranger land to die 


We bear thee gently, brother! 
To thy last resting-place ; 
Soon shall the earth above thee close, 
And the dark veil of mght repose 
For ever on thy face 


We placed the last flowers, brother ! 
Upon thy senseless brow ; 
We kissed that brow before ‘twas hid ; 
We wept upon thy cotfin lid, 
But all unmoved wert thou! 


We've smoothed the green turf, brother, 
Above thy lowly head ; 

Earth in her breast receive thee— 

(mh! 
Alone in thy narrow bed! 


it is sad to leave thee, 


Thou art not with us, brother! 
Yet, in von blissful land, 
Perhaps, thou still canst hear us, 
Perhaps thou hover'st near us 
And smilest as the choral band, 
Which once obey'd thy master hand, 
Now linger with their tears to leave 
The sod that seals thy grave ! 


The sun is sinking, brother! 
And with it, our melody. 
The dying cadence of our rite 
Is mingled with the dying light 
Oh, brother! by that fading ray, 
And by this mournful parting lay, 
We will remember thee 


The sculptor, in his chisell’d stone, 
The painter, in his colours blent, 


The bard, in numbers all his own, i! 


Raises himself his monument 
Bat he, whose ev'ry touch could wake 
A passion, and a thought control, 
He who, to bless the ear, did make 
Music of his very soul 


he was wisest—on his head or his he 


Who bound for us, in golden chains, 
The golden links of harmony ; 
Nought is left us of his strains, 
Nought but their fleeting memory 
Then, while a trace of him remains, 
Shall we not cherish it tenderly ! 
New-York, September Ist, 1839. 
SS ER IEEE 








SKETCHES FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE MAN IN THE BAG, 


Tuere were two brothers who were both soldiers; the one had 
grown rich, but the other had had no luck, and was very poor 
The poor man thought he would try to better himself; so, pulling 
otf his red-coat, he became a gardener, and dug his ground well, 
and sowed turnips 

When the crop came up, there was one plant bigger than all the 
rest; and it kept getting larger and larger, and seemed as if it 
would never cease growimg, so that it might have been called the 
prince ot turnips , jor there never was such a one seen betore, and 
never will agam. At last it was so big that it filled a cart, and two 
oxen could hardly draw it; but the gardener did not know what in 
the world to do with it, nor whether it would be a blessing or a 
curse to him. One day he said to himself, ** What shall I do with 
it’ If I sell it, it will bring me no more than another would; and 
as for eating it, the little turnips, I am sure, are better than this 
great one. The best thing, perhaps, that I can do, will be to give 
it to the king, as a mark of my respect.”’ 

‘Then he yoked his oxen, and drew the turnip to the court, and 
gave ittothe king. ‘“* What a wonderful thing!” said the king 
* | have seen many strange things in my life, but such a monster 


as this I never saw before. Where did you get the seed! or is it 
only your good luck! If so, you are a true child of fortune “Ah, 
no!” answered the gardener, “I am no child of fortune: Iam a 


poor soldier, who never yet could get enough to hve upon; so | 
set to work, tilling the ground. I have a brother who is meh, and 
your majesty knows him well, and all the world knows him; but as 
I am poor, everybody forgets me.” 

Then the king took pity on hin, and said, * You shall be poor no 
longer. I wall give so much, that vou shall be even richer 
than vour brother.” So he gave him money, and lands, and flocks, 
and herds; and made him so rich, that his brother's wealth could 
not at all be compared with his 

When the brother heard of all this, and how a turnip had made 
the gardener so rich, he envied him sorely, and bethought himself 
how he could please the king, and get the same good luck tor himself 
However, he thought he cleverly 
brother; so he got together a meh gift of jewels and tine horses for 
the king, thinking that he must have a much larger gift in return; 
for if his brother had so much given hun tor a turmp, what must 
his gift be worth’ 

The king took the gift very 
what he could give m return more costly and wonderful than the 
great turnip; so the soldier was forced to put it mto a cart, and 
drag it home with him. When he knew 
upon whom te vent his rage and envy; and at length wicked 
thoughts came into his head, and he sought to kill his brother 

So he hired some villains to murder him; and having shown them 
where to lie nm ambush, he went to his brother, and said, ** Dear 
brother, | have found a hidden treasure ; 
and share it between us.” The other had no thought of fear of 
his brother's roguery ; went together ; they 
were travelling along, the murderers rushed out upon him, bound 
him, and were gomg to hang him on a tree 

But whilst they were getting all ready, they heard the trampling 
of a horse afar ott, which so frightened them that they pushed their 
prisoner, neck and shoulders together, mto a sack, and swung him 
up, by a cord, to the tree, where they left hun dangling, and ran 
away, meaning to come back and despatch him in the evening 

Meantime, however, he worked and worked away, tll he had 
made a hole large enough to put out his head When the horse- 
man came up, he proved t> be a student, a merry fellow, who was 
journeving along on his nag, and singing as he went. As soon as 
the man in the bag saw him passing under the tree, he cried out, 
“Good morning! good morning to thee, my friend!” The 
looked about, and seeing no one, ard not knowing where the voice 


you 


would manage more than hus 


graciously, and said he knew not 


reached home, he not 


let us go and dig tt up, 


so they out and, as 


student 


came from, cried out, ** Who calls me!” 

Then the man in the bag cried out, * Lift up thine eyes; for, 
Here have I, m a short 
Compared to what ts 


behold, here I sit, in the sack of wisdom ! 
tune, learned great and wondrous things 
taught in this seat, all the learning of the schools is as empty air 
A little longer, and I shall know all that man can know, and shal! 
come forth wiser than the wisest of mankind. Here I discern the 
signs and motions of the heavens and the stars; the taws that con- 
trol the winds; the number of the sands on the sea-shore; the 
healing of the sick ; the virtues of all simples, of birds, and of pre- 
Wert thou bat once friend, thou wouldst 
soon feel the power of knowledge 

The student listened to all this, and wondered much; at last he 


cpous stones here, my 


said, * Blessed be the day and hour when | found you! Cannot 
you let me into the sack for a little while’ Then the other an- 
swered, as if verv unwillingly, * A little space [| may allow thee 
to sit here, if thou wilt reward me well, and treat me kindly ; but 
thou must tarry vet an hour below, ull I have learnt some litth 
matters that are vet unknown to me.” 

So the student sat himself down and waited a while but the 
time hung heavy upon him, and he begged hard that he might 
ascend forthwith, for lis thirst of knowledge was very great. Then 
the other began to give way, and said, “ Thou must let the bag of 


wisdom descend, by untving vonder cord, and then thou shalt en- 





ter.” So the student let hin down, opene dthe bag, and set him 
free. “ Now then,” cried he, “let me mount quickly!” As he 
began to put hunself mto the sack, heels first, * Wait a while! 

said the gardener, * this is not the wav. Then he pushed him in, 
head first. tied up the bag’s mouth, and soon swung up the searcher 
after wisdom, dangling in the air. “ How 1s it with thee, friend ' 

said he “dost thou not feel that wisdom cometh unto thee’ 


Rest there in peace, till thou art a wiser man than thou wert !” 

So saying, he borrowed the student's nag to ride home upon, and 
trotted off as fast as he could, for fear the villams should return ; 
and he left the poor student to gather wisdom, till somebody should 
come and let bim down, when he had found out in which posture 
ls. 






THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


GOING TO SCHOOL.* 

Ix looking over the pages of * The Mirror,” a few days since, | 
was attracted by the title of a piece, ** Going to School ;” and, 
feeling a deep mterest in whatever relates to the education of youth, 
read it attentively. 1 found it to be the gushings of a fond mother's 
It touched 
a chord that vibrated in my own bosom, for I too am a mother, and 


heart, in parting, for the first time, with her only son 
know something of the cares and anxieties, the hopes and fears, that so 
often agitate atender mother's breast. I could enter somewhat into 
her feelings, for | too have had to part with dear ones, and commit to 


Will that 


mother, then, bear with me while I suggest to her mind a few re- 


others the instruction of these that ] love as my own soul 


flections, that ought to reconcile every parent, when obliged to con- 


sign to others the education of their children 


Tid she, before 
consenting to part with her son, make every possible inquiry as to 


the qualifications of the principal, his scientific attainments, his 


aptness to teach,” his fitness to govern, the influence that would 


probably be exerted over the mind of her child! If so, and she felt 
willing to place her darling boy under his guardianship, then she 
should have resigned hun altogether, and never have allowed her 


self for one moment to Suppose 


that aught but justice would be 


done to her child. Without entire, unreserved confidence in a 


teacher, but little will be satisfactory to the parent, and I know of 


nothing more depressing to the exertions of an instructor, than the 


suspicion, that he has not the full and cheerful confidence of those 


he ts striving to please 


‘he pupil, m order to receive the full benefit of instruction, must 


wv made by 


} ' 


his parents to feel that the teacher is one of his best 


inends, that if his wishes are sometimes thwarted, and his way- 


wardness reproved, it is for his advantage ; and, above all, a parent 
should never, m the presence of his child, call in question the just- 


hess Of the teacher s authority If a child knows that his parc nt 


doubts, as to the proprety of a certam course of discipline, lare- 


well hereafter to all proper influence by the teacher over the mind 


and heart of that child. Let teachers and parents have frequent in- 


terviews, and understand each other's wishes im regard to their 


children. It buoys up the spits of a teacher to enjoy the friend- 


ship and co-operation of parents ; “ it ts like a sudden sunburst,” a 


cordial to his drooping and wearied mind, soothing as sweet music, 


the consciousness that, though pupils rebel, and are oft-times inat 
tentive, obstinate, and indifferent, there are 


his motives and exertions, and cherish towards him a kind and sym- 


those who appreciate 


pathising feeling. | should suppose prejudice never rested in the 


mind of a christian teacher; preference for the amiable, studious, 


and obliging, he cannot help feeling ; but his good sense and justice 


to those committed to his care, will never allow him to act with 


a prejudiced eve ] would advise that mother to cultivate an ac- 


quaintance with the person to whom she has entrusted her earthly 
treasure, ascertaim more fully his manner of mstruction and mode of 
government, his reasons tor what may seem to her a wrong course of 
conduc 


t, and, perhaps, her mind will be more at ease, and she will, 


the 


ere long, * feel that pertect rehanee 





guardianship to 


is so desirable for 


upon 


which her dear Harry is committed,” which 


teacher, pupil, and parent. May that anxious mother realize every 


thing that she wishes tor her sweet boy, and may ** ble Soiree ule 


disguised ever rest on parents and « hild.”* 


PRAGMENTS OF A CHINESE BaLLaD 


In vain is the female's apartment inaccessible to public view: if 
irregularity finds its way into it, the news of it spreads far and wide 
with rapidity , it is a fire, of which those who are not near enough 
to see the flames smoke 

Employment is the guardian of female innocence: d 
women time to be idle 
undressed all the vear round 

No in-door household work is repygant to a modest and sensible 
woman. ‘The shuttle and the needle are only the occupation of her 
lewsure ; the and it 
is her glory either to attend a sick person, or to prepare a repast 

Phe pearls and precious stones, the silk and gold, with which a 
coquette studiously bedecks herself, are a transparent varnish, which 
makes all her defects tive 


are sure to perceive the 
o not allow 


let them be the first dressed and the last 


neatness of her house us the work of her cares ; 


more appare nt 
A hopeful relhance a family has on a young girl with carmine lips 
and painted cheeks! The 


be the number of her worshippers 


more she resembles an idol, the less will 


THE PRESS 
1 ne pre 88 IS & INessenger ol truth, the he rald of serence ® the in- 
terpreter ef letters, the amanuensis of history, and the teacher of 


Lake the sun, it dispels the gloom of night, irradiates 
on the 


extends his mtellectual 


futurity 


a 


the shade of ignorance, and pours a fowl of knowledge 


world it dilates the perceptions of man, 
vision, Inspires hrs heart with sensibility, and his mind with thought, 


and endows him with past and present onmmiscirence ; it directs his 
way to the temple of fame, and discovers to him the path by angels 
trod to Zion's holy hull 


HABITS OF THE TARTAR WOMEN 


The Tartar women have @ frank and confiding look ; they appear 
willmgly in public, and are met in great numbers in the streets of 
Pekin. They sometimes walk, and sometimes nde on horseback, 
sitting, not aside, in the manner of Engtish ladies, but across, like 
hey wear long silk gowns which reach to their heels 
Their hair ts fastened up and smoothed on all sides, nearly in the 
Chinese manner. Although they use as much paint, red and white, 
it may easily be seen that their complexion is na- 
They almost all ornament their hair with flowers, 





men 


as the Chinese, 


turally finer. 


* See New-York Mirror, August seventeen, page fifty-nine. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


THE FASTIDIOUS MAN. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 





To be fastidious is to be a torment to yourself, a plague to your 


wife, a nuisance to your friends, a vexation to your aequaintance, 


and an annoyance to society in general 


Yet how many people, unable to discern the difference between 


a fine discrimination and a foolish fastidiousness, affect the latter 


“ antic disposition.” 


You mav know a fastidious man by his mincing gait, faint smile, | 


feeble laugh, and “ point device” appearance 
wrinkle in his neckeloth, and the polish of his boots realizes the 
glowing descriptions of the advertisements. His clothes seem a 
part of himself, not * troublesome disguises,” put off and on like 
those of other people. He is great in all things littke—superb in 
mediocrity. He can detect half a dozen faults in a coat where 
others see only perfection, and his tailor would assassinate him were 
it not for the dread of consequences. 

His countenance has a mild, milk-and-water expression; only 


when you look closely at it, there is an incipient superciliousness 


observable in the elevation of his eyebrow and slight curl of his up- | 


per lip, but his face is never discomposed by any strong or boisterous | 


He shakes no man roughly by 


passions. Tir detests extremes 
There is 


the hand, and was never seen in a hurry in his life 
neither heart nor soul about anything he does, and he is generally 
a bachelor 

Hearty and decided opinions frighten him. He seldom says 
“yes” or “no,” but is made up of * ifs” and ‘ buts.” 

‘He is himself a spiritless preposition—an unpleasant disjunctive 
conjunction 

The Author of the universe has not been able to make anything 
to please the very fastidious man. Pomt out to him a glorious 
view or a lovely landscape, enough to fill any one else with rapture 
or serene delight, and he thinks it ‘very well,” upon the whole, 
but he would have liked it better with a little less wood and a little 


more water, or a little more water and a little less wood, as the | 


case may happen. He holds it derogatory to be altogether satis- 
fied—anybody can be that. 


famous painter, Sir Godfrey Kneller, about him, of whom it is re- 


He has somewhat the feeling of the 


corded that he was so thoroughly self-conceited, that Pope and some 


brother wits resolved to make an experiment whether any dose of 


flattery could be concocted too strong or gross for Sir Godfrey to 
swallow. The trial was made. It is well-known that Sir God- 
frey’s strength lay in portrait -painting—his landscapes are not any- 
thing particular. However, in viewing one of his freshly completed 
efforts in the latter department, Pope fell into a pretended  trans- 
port, and more profanely than w isely or wittly expressed an 
opinion that if the Almighty had been favoured with his (Sir God- 
frey’s) advice and valuable suggestions at the construction of the 
universe, he would have made several important improvements ; to 
which Sie Godfrey responded with the greatest gravitv imaginable— 
* Fore God, Mr. Pope, I believe you are right!" This is the feel- 
He sees nothing but what he thinks 
Without a soul for the sublime, he 


ing of the fastidious man 
might be improved—a little. 
would alter the Alps and the Alleganies, and Niagara comes not 
He is utterly incapable of a 


“exactly” up to his expectations 


hearty thorough-goimg admiration. He thinks it unbecoming to 
give way to any strong impulse or emotion, and “fears and seru- 


ples shake him strongly,” as to the propriety of laughing 
Of women he ts a special judge. 
daughters of Eve have altogether the good fortune to suit his taste 


Should the reigning 


Of course not any of the fair 


—that would be too much to be expected 
belle be such a rare piece of nature’s workmanship as to exhaust 
hyperbole and set every one else crazy, still there is some little— 
some very litthe—but s¢// some little deticrency which prevents her 
coming up to his connoisseurship’s standard of perfection. In fact, 
he smiles with a cali self-satisfied superciliousness upon all whole- 
sale admiration, and never dreams of praise without a reservation 


He is a finic—a fribble. 


To use a phrase which would make hun perspire at Christmas, | 


he nower “ goes the whole hog.” 

If the works of heaven please him nof, much less do those of 
men. The 
Medicean Venus and the Apollo Belvidere come “nearest” his ideas 


Of the tine arts he is a connoisseur of the first water 


of what is perfect, but still he deems that there is a curve in the 
neck of the Venus “a little” 
opinion,” (very humble,) the middle toe-nail of the left foot of 1 
He can admire 


too angular, and in his “ humble 
he 
Apollo is not “exactly” what it maht have been 
with an “if,” or a “but,” a Titian, a Vandyke, a Raphael, a Rem- 
brandt, or a Corregaio, if well ascertained to be such, but modern 
works of art he cannot away with. They may do well enough for 
some people, but, rea//y, to a * practised eye” they are an annoyance 

In literature there is no end to his troubles. The trregularities, 
the inconsistencies, and improbabilities of Shakspeare affect him 
worse than they did Voltaire, and the * Paradise Lost” he admits is 
a noble poem upon the whole, * but,” Fielding he dislikes, 
and of Smollett, as of all other not over particular writers, he has 
Anything with the smack of roughness and 
Amid all the “shows” 


an instinctive horrour. 
originality about it is foreign to his nature. 
and affectations of which he is made up, this feeling is genuine, 
strong sense, vigorous delineation, sketches of low life, and coarse | 
humour being naturally his antipathies. 

In music he is perfectly consistent with himself. 
carried away by a gush of melody, or entranced by “the concord of |, 


There lurks no 


He is never} 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| sleep on chaff! 


moiselle D. 


sweet sounds,” but is always considering during a charming per- | 
formance how he may express with the best effect his very refined 


opinion at the close of it. He is a great admirer, as far as he can 
admire, of little prettinesses, and much prefers Rossini to Mozart 


or Weber. Had * Der Freschutz” not been stamped by the ap- 


probation of judges from whose opinion there is no appeal, he would | 


have held it to be outre in the extreme, and most supremely ludi- 
crous ; for, with all his affectation of superiour taste, he has not vigour 


| of mind for a bona fide opinion of his own, but wishes to acquire 


” 


credit by “refining” on the opinion of others 

Even in cookery—in the natural perception of the flavour of 
meats, fowls, and fishes, wherein every man might be expected to 
have, and ought to give, a free and decided opimion, uncontrolled 
and unbiassed by that of other people, he has no real opinion to give. 
He dares not. He receives and attempts some smal] refinement 
upon the tastes of others, and passes that off for ‘taste’ of his 
own, sneering insolently perchance the while at any one who has 
the manhood to brave the “ world’s dread laugh,” and fearlessly as- 
sert that he likes rump steaks better without oyster sauce than with 
it. The slave! for is he not truly a slave who submits to have his 
sense of taste regulated by the shifting whims and caprices of 
others! He has no idea of that dauntless independence—that high 
moral courage, and lofty reliance on self, which would enable some 
men, though all the world stood tittering by, to eat, in that world’s 
despight, cheese to chicken, and pickled onions to turtle soup—if 
they liked it 

The fastidious man, on the contrary, shuns all bold innovations 
on established rules. With all his pretensions he eats what others 
who are considered authorities eat—learns, parrot-like, to lisp the 
names of the most fashionable wines, and drinks them whether ab- 
horrent or not to his palate! 

The puppy, the presuming, tame, spiritless puppy ! 

Such a fellow ought to be banished to Russia, wear sheepskin, 


heat black bread, drink seal oil, be wedded to a Calmue Venus, and 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ee | 
SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. | 
Translated for the New-York Mirror. | 
MARRYING IN HASTE, | 
Tue Marseilles Semaphore of the sixteenth July contains the fol- 
lowing anecdote, for the correctness of which it vouches :—Made- | 





, avery pretty young lady, was on the point of leav- 
ing Marseilles to return to her family at Gap. The horses were 
already harnessed to the diligence, and the driver was calling over 


the list of passengers. But just as she entered the vehicle, while 





she was standing on the step-ladder alongside, Mademoiselle D 
felt herself suddenly seized by the arm. She turned hastily round 
to see who it was that took such a liberty, and discovered in the 
aggressor a gentleman of a certam age, ot a prepossessing counte- 
nance and good figure, very well dressed withal, but a perfect 
stranger to her. The gentleman begs her most urgently to be good 
enough to delay her departure for a moment, and favour him with 
“Sir,” said the lady, “ I have not the pleasure 
Say- 
“We 


shall soon become better acquainted, miss,” eagerly replied the 


a short interview 
of knowing you; what object can you have in an interview !” 


ing which, she descended the steps, and stood by his side. 


stranger, “but be good enough not to interrupt me; I sce plainly 
that your time is short, that the driver is growing impatient, and 
that your fellow-travellers do not know what to make of me ; but a 
single word will explain everything. I love you, miss, and I feel 
that it is impossible for me to exist without you. Come, will you 
marry me! | lay my fortune and my hand at your feet.”—* But, 


sir, vou cannot have known me long; 


g; what does all this mean '"— 
* IT did not know you an hour ago, it is true; I have just seen you 
for the first time, and love came over me like a clap of thunder 


Do, in merey, decide my fate, whether for life or death—will you 


be my wife, or not '’—* Really, sir, 1 am at a loss what answer 


| 


to make to such a request, under such circumstances.”—* Oh! de- 
cide at onces Believe me, if you will marry me, you will be as 
happy as the day is long. I am rich, too; I have a fortune of 


three hundred thousand francs. I have but two children of my 


first marriage, mv daughter has entered a convent, and my son is a 
curate. I am yet young, and to be alone in the world, is too hard 
a lot for me to bear; it depends on yourself whether you will 
marry me, and take the place of the children whom God has taken 
from me for his own service.” 

Mademoiselle D—— did not go to Gap that day Inquiries 
were made on both sides, the results of wich were perfectly satis- 


factory, and the marriage will take place in a few days, 


THE TARANTULA, 
Quackery, which seizes hold of every subject, long since inscribed 


music on the list of universal remedies. John Baptist Porter, in 
his ** Musica Panacea,” affirms seriously that instruments made of 
the wood of medicinal plants, produced tones which have the same 
property as the plants themselves. Music figured largely, too, in | 
the magical and astrological therapeutics of the ancients. From 
them has been derived the fable of the efficacy of music in curing 
the bite of the tarantula. All the old books treat very minutely on 
this subject. The tarantula, we may remark, is a kind of spider, 


found only in Italy, and most common in Apulia. 


It is larger and | 


| stronger than those found with us. The legs and belly are spotted | 
The eye is co- i 


with black and white, the breast and back, dark. 
vered with a moist and tender cornea, which dries up after death, | 


} him into our counsel 


_ — ™ oe 
a peculiarity not found in any of the other species. Another singy- 
larity is, that its eyes are of a golden yellow colour, and sparkle in 
the dark like a cat's. So much for the aninal, now for the disease. 

Signor Baglivi, a celebrated Roman professor, has written a Vo. 
luminous treatise on this subject. He brings forward a number of 
cases, with the greatest gravity and good faith. A woman, hy 
who went down into a cellar, was bitten by a tarantula. 


S2Vs, 


She dad 
not feel the bite at the moment, nor till some little time afterwa; 


s 


In the afternoon, a small swelling appeared on her leg, 


NO jaree r 
than a pea, accompanied with fecbleness and difficulty of breat) 
She threw herself on a bed, and began to shake so violently. ; 


nat 
two strong men could hardly hold her down. A physician was sey) 
for, who opened the tumour, and applied plasters. In spite of 


remedies, the patient grew worse, with a violent thirst, na sea 
loss of speech, and stricture of the heart. 


that she had been bitten by a tarantula, sent for musicians, » 


Her parents, SUPpOs 

ch 
her hands 
When the men of an 
came, they asked the patient what were the size and colour of thy 


against her wish, as she insisted that the pains she felt in 
and feet would not admit of her dancing. 


spider that bit her, so that they might prelude in the proper key 
The patient told them she did not know whether she had been by 
The musicians, thus left jn +} 


ten by a tarantula or a scorpion he 
dark, begun several airs which produced no effect on the patient 
but on the fourth trial, she began to listen attentively, to sigh, g 

to fling out her feet. Soon she began to dance with a violence + 

brought about a speedy cure. Only, adds the learned professor, 
every year afterwards, about the same time when she was bitten, 
she had similar attacks, but slighter, which were cured in the sony 
way. In another case, the patient had unfortunate ly tried so man 
violent remedies before he called in the musicians, and weakened 
himself 30 much, that when they began to play, though his legs 


arms moved convulsively, he was not strong enough to get 








dance, wherefore, we are told, he died. A more distinguished 


than Baglivi, the celebrated Doctor Richard Mead, was also a he- 
He admits that there have been many 


postures and many merely nervous disorders which were regarded 


liever in this malady 


as being the effects of the bite of the tarantula, but still he gf: 
believed that the disease did exist at times, and that music was ¢ 
only specific for it. Spite of the weight of these names, all th: 
sicians of the present day are unbelievers. Some look npon th ‘ 
ease as beinga nervous affection, produced by the heat of the climate, 
and the me lancholy temperament of the people, who are r presented 
by Baglivi as being meagre, fiery, tormented by sleeplessness, liv 
under a burning sun, ete. The other opinion is that it is all trick 
and quackery. M. Laurent, a distinguished French physician, 
has lived in Naples twenty years, assures us that in the 


prese 
day at least this disease does not exist, and that it never was any- 
thing but a piece of jugglery performed by quacks and their accom: 


plices. The bite of the tarantula, he msists, is perfectly harmless 





| PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


THE CARTEL. 
* Jailer, look to him ,—tell not me of mercy."—Sheksprare. 


“Freer, I beseech thee, Isidore! If the peace and comfort— 
(why do I name such words)—if the very existence of thy t 
wile be dear to thee—I implore thee flee! By the memory of 
young loves, by the happy days that we have known togetler— 
that close and dearer tie, the sorrows that we have shared—by 
precious boy at whose sick couch we have watched in vain—by ¢ 
smiling girl who now lies lapped in the unconscious sle« p of 
fancy—by the dead for whom we mourned—and by 
blessing whom God, in his merey, sent to compensate that my 
wo—by a father’s hopes and a father’s duties I conjure thee, t 
See, I am tall—the cloak hangs nearly as low over thy ankles 
over mine ; thou need'st but droop a little thy manly form, as 
grief—oh! what wife could walk erect from the prison of her hus 


Thou hast but to draw the capote over thy brow, anc 


handkerchief to thy 


hand! 
fall the ve il, 
ever leave thee otherwise than weeping’—and thou wilt pass 
Dost 


days, we have passed for brother and sister? 


and hold thy eves—alas! did! 


discovered thou not remember how often, in our w 
Flee, my Isider 
if thy wife, if thy child be dear to thee, wrap thee in this disguis 


and flee 
* And leave thee here to perish '” 


) “Nay, my husband, nay! not te perish, but to join thee spec 
in some distant land, and live a calm and blissful life, in safety ¢ 
in frecdom. Wrap thyself in this cloak, and away; away, ther 
conjure thee! The patrole will soon go their rounds, and the set 
tinel who is now on duty will be changed. Nay, I have not tak 
Look not reproachfully. But well I know 


that André Duval will show nought but re spect and sympathy whe 





he sees me, or one whom he takes for me, pass in sorrow fr 


Delay uo longer. Lisette awaits without to conduct the 


abode 


place 
to her mother’s .one of the old niches about Notre Dame 
where thou mightest be safe for ages. There thou shalt stay unt 
part for America. 4 


Be sure 


the search be passed, and then we will dk 
wherefore shake thy head! 
ithat. The mj 


I 
to intereede tor one who has so transyressed the hard tron marti- 


I shall be safe and free 


} 


ertal Josephine, although even she may not venter 


law as to challenge his superiour officer, will yet full surely protect 


her favoured hand-maiden—one whose wedding she was gracious! 


pleased to honour with her presence—from the effects of her wile 
Isa 


jlove. Alas, was I not the wretched cause of this calamity! 
| not through thy love for me that thou art in prison ! and wilt Uwe 
| deny me the blessed privilege of setting thee free?” 
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ee 


: And no longer able to resist her persuasions, Colonel de Gour- 
yilloa did submit to array himself in Adéle’s garments, and, having 


jy passed the sentinel on guard, was, in a few minutes, follow- wordless as a child. 
a hal 


“ Pardon, sire! pardon!’ Her voice died away, and, 
passion of tears came to relieve her, she would have fainted. 


wos b steps of Mademoiselle Lisette, from the prison of La Force, 
to the precincts of Notre Dame 

The escape was complete and successful; but an unexpected 
reumstance rendered poor Adele's stratagem unavailing, and re- 


Napoleon made no answer. He was about to seal the letter 


which he had folded, and, selecting a paper from the table, he first 


ca , 
placed Isidore once again in his dungeoh. used it to light the wax-taper, which stood in a richly-chased golden 
candlestick by his side, and then flung it into the brazier, tapping 


It was a right queenly chamber that boudoir, into which the soft | his snuff-box as he watched the burning fragments, and glancing 
upon the happy wife, and her sympathizing mistress, with a smile 


Perhaps, at that moment, 


April morning stole so wooingly ; and yet its pervading 
The prevail- 
of its fair and gentle mistress was everywhere visible. 


air of an 


heguty spoke rather of elegance than of splendour. exquisite in its sweetness and beauty 


Cau 


his sensations were the most enviable of the three. 
Need I say that the paper which he had destroyed was the only 


ing taste 
Flowers, pictured to the life by the deft needle of the embroideress, 


bordered the pale pink hangings, which shed a tender blush on the proof of Isidore’s guilt—the all-important cartel ! 





eartment ; flowers, bright from the loom of Arras, seemed strewn 


ray confusion over the rich but delicate carpet; flowers, fresh - 3 
ey Sencar I TALES OF THE WOODs. 
from the dewy gardens, glowed in the flower-pamted jars of Sévres 

sorcelain, which crowded the marble tables, whilst plants, the fairest 


x THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 
{choicest of the hot-house and conservatory, were grouped in |; 


wr : : “ ght t ll things had been sav "—S : 

aJabaster vases, catching the soft light of the veiled windows | , 1 thought that all things had been savage here hakspeare 

On a Grecian couch, near a half-curtained recess, sat a gracious Few persons were more chivalrously attached to the person and 
na Greck ’ ara hall- SS, Sal a gra s . ? 

1 craceful lady, the fitting inmate of this scene of enchantment principles of the unfortunate Charles I. than the ancient and wealthy 

yd graceiu « ote ‘ £ a i : nenal Tee . 2 

H ir even to the lilies in her bosom and the Provence rose , use of Coningsby, of Simonburn ; and yet such was the jar and 

Her dress, ‘ : . o 3 1 . . 

her hand, was of pure and spotless white, the most exquisite in contlict of opmion in those stormy days, that the leven of democracy 

exture and most becoming in form. Her shape and features were and puritanism made itself manifest at an early period of his reign 

texture g r shape ar res . 

If the bloom of vouth were | @ @ Younger son of that loyal and flounshing race. Ralph Conimgs- 


At 


the moment of which we write, that lovely countenance wore the 


less in contour and expression. 





ss > the « > _ P ave * sith 
‘ded, it was more than replaced by sweetness and sensibility by, the eadet in que ation, was a grave and thoughtful youth, who, 
being intended by Sir Walter to pursue his fortunes at the bar, 


lest look of pity, as she addressed a sad and weeping lady, who under the auspices of one of the corrupt and subservient judges of 





iad just been admitted to her presence the time, threw up his profession m disgust at the oppressions of 


“Ma paurre Adele! I had hoped and believed that you were 
I never thought 


the Star Chamber, and the levity of his fellow Templers, and re- 


«iil! the joyful occupant of your husband's prison turned with all speed to Simonburn, when his departure from the fa 

J J x J » 7 _ . “Ca . ’ , oht 
to be sorry to see you at St. Cloud. Colonel de Gourbillon is, mily tenets in politics and religion occasioned, to the jolly old knight, 
Leow 2°? ais father, and the gay gallants, his brothers, much such a shock of 
then, retaken , 


‘ . inf prise, as ' » be luce } 
«Not retaken, may it please your majesty : painful and ashamed surprise, as might have been produced by the 


he accomplished his 
escape in safety, and reached a retreat where he might have re- discovery of some deadly crime. Alienated from his relatives and 
mained undiscovered until the day of doom ; but the sentinel who |, Connexions, he was naturally thrown amongst the professors of his 
watched the door of his cell on the evening of his departure was to ,, OW" Stricter and sterner faith ; many of whom, little anticipating 
be held responsible for his prisoner. Had not Isidore surrendered the tremendous convulsion which was about to shake the kingly 
huaself, that poor soldier must have now been his victim; and | Power to Its very foundation, were turning their eves towards that 
fair new world, that distant and interminable wilderness which the 


dearly as I love my husband, or rather, because I do love him 
voyages of Raleigh had opened totheir view ; and where their wildest 


dearly, | could not have wished him so saved. He is again im pri- 
son, and the sentinel free.” visions of religious freedom and republican equality might be re- 
alized Ralph Coningsby's desire to join one of these bands of pil- 


“ Was that sentinel an accomplice in the escape !” 
grims met with a ready assent from Sir Walter, who willingly ad- 


“No, on my word of honour, gracious madam. He was my , . 
vanced, even at the expense ot a grove ot oaks at the baek of his 





wrother, the son of my good old nurse, and would not, as we , 
well knew, raise the veil, or pull away the handkerchief from, as he hall, the moderate sum required for the outfit and the voyage ; so 
eipposed, a weeping wife, as a rougher warder might have done ; much did he Bejoice at the prospect of ndding himself of one, whose 
: we took more than common pains to preserve him from all |, @Stetity of morals and of manners was silently felt as a reproach 


suspicion of our plans, for his sake and our own. Poor André! he, 
” of his race 
»> | name of Coningsby the sacrifice of a grove oaks seemed nothing 


by the whole household, even whilst proclaiming him the approbiam 
To get mid of the first professor that ever bore the 


t least, will escape 
* And, after all, what was the cause of this unhappy challenge 
ee" . : Pathe e cid ¢ . y , ‘ace P g 
“Alas! alas! royal madam, I was the thrice unhappy and most Rather than see that rigid and sanctimonious young face glooming 
Walking on the Boulevard Italien, with Ma- 


Vasseur, General Villaret, heated, as he says, by wine, 


twice in every day over the wild-fowl and the wine-flask, in the 
great hall, Sir Walter would have cut down every tree in the park 


Mode rately, therefore, but sufficiently pr wided, Ralph Coningsby 


mscious cause ! 
¢ le 
{ mistaking me for my cousin Pauline de St. Brie, (your imperial . 
ijesty has often noticed our sister-like resemblance.) to whom, as it || 8¢t Sail from the port of Hull for New-England. But, although un- 
¥ appears, he has been for some months secretly married, ac- || @companied by any of his kmdred, the young adventurer had a 
companion on lis voyage, whose society would have been enough to 


Alice Ravenshaw was the 
She 


sied me ma manner which oceasioned me the most lively alarm 
My husband came up at the moment; the general, certainly not reconcile him to a less voluntary exile 

self, and hardly aware of his mistake. treated the matter with || orphan daughter of a former Vicar of Simonburn was an carly 
rovoking levity. Madame le Vasseur’s presence, and my tears, playmate of Ralph's, reared in the same tenets, and, separated by 
t, for the time, an effectual check on Isidore. He hurried us |, death from all natural ties, readily consented to become his wife, 
ome, and then wrote that unhappy letter—that challenge to a su- and to share his fortunes in that distant land. A young girl, who 
had been her personal attendant, went with them also from pure 


affection and fidelity ; and, pérhaps,no three persons ever left their 


A tedious, but on the whole 


peniour officer—which falling, I hardly know how, into the hands of 


minster of war, constitutes the sole and fatal proof of his 
native country with less regret pros- 


for General Villaret, as much disturbed as ' 
perous vovage, brought them to Naumkeak, (afterwards called Sa- 


*h of martial law ; 
m, denies 


fatal 





aiy man can be, and full of self-blame and self-accusat : 
a! recollection, except of his own misconduct. O' if that lem,) on the eastern shore of Massachusetts; and Alice, and her 

ter could be reva ned and destroved ' or, if the real facts of the || #ttendant Lucy, were speedily settled in a log-hut in the middle of a 
case could be brought under the notice of him in whose word will small clearing, which Ralph, with such assistance from the other 


O! if he | pilgrims as kindness offered or moncy could buy, applied himself 


e the final sentence—the awful doom of life or death Bix: 
Phew husbandry prospered 


the 


sssiduously to bring imto cultivation 
>.9 
Ra 


time, found health and content in his labours; whilst Alice and 


culd know the provocation, the palliation! he, that soul ef honour, 


h, young and active, and used to the manly exercises of 





who holds his imperial consort’s purity as the brightest jewel of his 
crown. How often have we heard him quote Casar’s axiom—” : 
Here a slight movement of caution, and perhaps, of uneasiness Lucy, accustomed to the rade and hardy mode of living, which was 
t , ¢ } . rs the lot of “xce he uhe anks—(in think- 

noise like the rustling of papers, || ™ those davs the lot ofall, except the very highest ranks—(in think 


and a 


suddenly stopped Adéle's pleadings, and dire cted her attention to 


part of Jose ph ne, 
ing of the hardships of the pilgrim fathers we are a little too aptto 
the half forget the march of civilization, and that the comforts now found in 


iaif-curtained recess It opened on a small tur et-chambe r, 


every cottage were then hardly to be commanded in the palace.) 
t lon he } ; ghitent ; hac aad 
“ta gentleman plainly dressed in a single-breasted green-coat, a Alice and her faithful handmaiden, habituated at home to winter 


a | 7 ont . ” t ave “en without a grievance of whicl 
shite kerseymere waistcoat, and the riband of the legion of honour |, 2nd rough weather,” would have been without a grievance ¢ uch 


ed up as a private study, and, at a writing-table, folding a letter, 


His little ecocked-hat was on a chair at his side; || complain, had they not naturally cherished an undefined but un- 


although his noble head was bent over the letter which he 


* his button-hole 
and was  gove rnable fear of their neighbours of the woods, the true lords of 
folding, Adele felt. at once, that it was ne other than Napoleon. || the soil, the fierce and warlike red Indians Even this fecling was 
One day, shortly after she had be- 


the 


‘ le : wen a chansé 
Papers were strewed before him, and amongst these, the eves of || destined to underzo a chang 


‘ " . 4 ‘oninashy advance farther mto 
trembling wife rested upon the husband's well-known writing, Come @ mother, Mrs. Coningsby had ad ad far 

ree ae . od by the frest f a close and narrow valley, mn 
ie challenge upon which her fate and his depended | woods, tempted by the freshness of a and narr 

, : , 4} 7 : ac lark pool, surrot by magni- 
The emperour paused in his occupation, and applied to his snuff- |, the bottom of which was a clear da k pool, surrounded —— 


‘or for his habitual luxury ; 
‘rubled, and but for a momentarv glance towards the curtained 


-_ ” hose foliage exhibited all the tende aut tint pe- 
his countenance was calm and un- || fient trees, whose foliage ¢ xhibited all the te nde r beauty af int po 
culiar to that month, which the Indians call the moon of flowers ; 


doorway, it might have been doubted if he were conscious that he || she had wandered far, and was thinking of returning to her home 


Was not alone. 


“Speak!” whispered Josephine, encouragingly ; ‘ plead your || babe, and, following the sound, she saw a squaw seated on the 


ground, her back supported by a large white oak, and an infant 


hushand’s cause '" j 
Five minutes before Madame de Govrbillon would have given || clinging to her bosom, while a warriour stood leaning upon his bow, 
pression of painful sutlering 


» n * * 
“er ncht hand for such an opportunity. Now « had arrived, and | nan attitude of dejection, and with an ex; 


between habitual awe of her great master, and the tremendous in- | which those * stoies of the woods" 
terest which she had at stake, she knelt before him, weak and | hibit 


und her infant, when her ear wes caught by the low wailing of a. 


* seldom allow themselves to ex 


On approaching them nearer she saw that the squaw was 
|| dead, and that the wailing child was vainly pressing its little fingers 


' 
had not a |/ against ber breast, for the nourishment it could no longer afford. 


'| The ery of nature is alike in all languages. It went straight to the 
{| young Englishwoman’s heart. She snatched the famished infant 
trom the lap of its dead mother, and, regardless of colour or race, 
placed it to her own bosom, wept over it as it inhaled the nutriment, 
which it somuch wanted ; and contrived to make the groteful chief 
understand that his little son should have her cares and her love 
with her own boy. And for two vears Corbitant (such was the 
name of the Narragansett chief, one of the most powerful of his 
At the end of that period, just 


when he had begun to lisp the name of mother, a dead deer was one 


tribe.) left the child in her hands 


morning found at the door of their cabm, and the Indian boy was 


Time rolled on. Divisions upon points of doctrine and 


gone 


church discipline had arisen among the religious community of Sa 


lem, as Maumkeak was now called; and they who had sailed three 
thousand miles to escape the intolerance of the dominant establish- 
ment in the old country, became themselves intolerant of the opi- 
Ralph 
Coningsby had mingled deeply and bitterly in these differences ; 


mons of their neighbours. Alas, and these are the wise! 
and, partly from that cause, partly from an adventurous love of life 
in the wilderness, he and his now large family retired deeper into 
the woods, and were settled at an extensive clearmg remote from 
other habitations. One evening the father, his two elder sons, and 
their male domestics, had gone to some distance to seck for their 
strayed cattle ; and their trusty damsel, Lucy, was standing at the 
door listening to the mournful note of the whip-poor-will, whust the 
mother and her young children were pursuing their customary avo- 
Suddenly 


bine, whilst an arrow falling at Mrs. Coningsby's feet, explained 


cation in the house Lucy rushed m, and seized a car- 
too clearly the motive of her strange action, and told the startled 
household that the Pequods, the most treacherous and dangerous of 
the Indian tribes, were upon them. In another second, before the 
faithful handmaiden, bold from the very desperation of fear, could 
ternble war- 


fire the carbine which she had seized, they heard the 


whoop, and gave themselves up for lost. Another minute passed ; 
the frightened immates of the dwelling, expecting the mestant en- 
almost dreading, so numerous did 


Mr 


but add fresh victims to those whose doom seemed already sealed : 


trance of their merciless foes ; 


they seem, that the return of Coningsby and his sons would 
when they were aware of another and more powerful band of war. 
nours advancing from an opposite pomt; and a vet shriller war- 
whoop, at the sound of which the cowardly Pequods fled, whilst the 
friendly Narragansetts formed a guard around the house , and their 
voung leader, approaching Mrs. Conmgysby as she advanced to give 
hun entrance, bent to kiss her garment, and whispered in the 


well-remembered accents of fancy, * Mother! dear mother!’ 





INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS, 


AN ALLEGORY OF THE SEASONS, 


SCHOOL; Rare 


BY Hu. 


Aw old man was sitting alone in his lodge, by the side of a fro. 
It was the close of winter, and his fire was almost out, 
! | Hlis locks were white 
Day after day passed in 


zen stream 
He appeared very o 
and he trembled in every yomt 


d and very desolate 
with age, 


, and he heard nothing but the sounds of the te Inpest, sweep- 





solitud 
ing before it the new-fallen snow 

One day, as his fire was just dying, a handsome 
His cheeks were red with the blood 


young man ap- 
proached and entered his dwelling 
of youth, his eves sparkled with animation, and a smile played upon 
He walked with a light and quick step. Mis 
bound with a wreath of sweet grass, in place of a warnour's 


his lips forehead 
was 
frontlet, and he earned a bunch of flowers in his hand 

*Ah, my son,” said the old man, “1 am happy to see you. Come 
your adventures, and what strange lands you 
ht tovether 1 will tell vou 


You shall 


emi 
nm Come, teil me 
Let us pass the nig 


what I can perform 


have been to see 


of my prowess and exploits, and 
do the 


He then drew from lis sack a curiously-wronght antique pipe, 
and having filled it with tobacco, rendered mild by an admixture of 


same, and we will amuse ourselves,” 


certain leaves, handed it to his guest. When this cecemony waa 
concluded, they began to speak , 

“IT blow my breath.” sad the old man, “and the streams stand 
still The water becomes stiff and hard as clear stone 

‘} breathe,” said the young man, * and flowers spring up all 
over the plams.” 

*] shake my locks,” retorted the old man, “and snow covers the 
land The leaves fall from the trees at my command, and my 
breath blows them away The birds get p from the water and fly 


smimatls hide themse|ves from my breath, and 

1s flint.” 

young ‘and w irm 
The plants litt up their 


to a distant land. The 
the verv ground becomes as hard 


* 7 shake 


showe rs of sott 


my ringl i” reporned the man, 


rain fall upon the earth 
} earth, like the eves of children ghstening with de- 


heads out of the 


light My voice recalls the birds. The warmth of my breath un- 
locks the streams. Music fills the groves wherever I] walk, and all 
nature rejoices.” 

At length the sun began to mse A gentle warmth came over 
the place. The tongue of the old man became silent, The robin 


The stream 
began to murmur by the door, and the fragrance of growing herbs 


ind bluebird began to sing on the top of the lodge 


and flowers came softly on the vernal breeze 

Daylight fully revealed to the young man the character of his en- 
tertaner. When he looked upon him, he had the icy visage of 
Peboan.* Streams began to flow from his eyes. As the sun ins 
creased, he grew less and less in stature, and anon had melted com- 
pletely away. Nothing remained on the place of his lodge fire but 
the miskodeed,+ a small, white flower, with a pink border, which is 


|, one of the earliest species of the northern plants 








t The Claytonia Virginica, 
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GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


DISASTERS OF A DIFFIDENT MAN. 


Ir was at a dinner in Paris. The ordinary routine of a French 
table had commenced. A regular series of servants appeared each 
instant at our elbows, inviting us to partake of a thousand different 
kinds of wine. Resolute to avoid all further opportunities for dis- 
playing my predominant trait of bashfulness, I sat in the most ob- 
stinate silence, saying ou: to everything that was offered to me, 
and, eating with the most devoted application, till my fair neigh- 
bour, tired with my taciturnity and her own, at length herself began 
a conversation by inquiring how I was pleased with the opera. I 
was just raising a large morsel of potatoe to my mouth, and in order 
to reply as quickly as possible, 1 hastily thrust it in, intending to 
swallow it as hastily. Heavens! It was as hot as burning lava. 
What could I do! The lady's eyeg were fixed upon me, waiting a 
reply to her question. But my mouth was in a flame. I rolled 
the burning morsel hither and thither, rocking my head from side to 
side, while my eyes, which involuntarily [ had fixed on her, were 
strained from their sockets. She regarded my grimaces, of the 
cause of which she was ignorant, with an expression of amazement 
and surprise, at which I can laugh now when I think of it. 

“ Monsieur is ill'” at length she gently and in an anxious tone 
inquired. I could hear no more. My mouth was flaying with in- 
tolerable pain ; 80, quietly abandoning the pomt, I opened it to the 
ntmost and out dropped the infernal brand upon my plate. Not 
the slightest tendency to risibility rutiled the unperturbable polite- 
ness of the lady. She soothingly condoled with me on my misfor- 
tune, then gradually led the conversation to a variety of topics, till 


exerting the magic mfluence that truc politeness always exercises, | 


I began to forget even my own blunders. Gradually my cheeks 
burned less pamfully, and | could jom in the conversation without 
the fear that every word | uttered shared the fate of the action I 
attempted. 1 even ventured to hope, nay, to congratulate myself, 
that the catalogue of calamities was completed for the day 

* Let no man call himself happy before death,” said Solon, and 
he said wisely. ‘The Ides of March are not yet over. Before us 
stood a dish of cauliflower, nicely done in butter. ‘This I naturally 
enough took for a custard pudding, which it very much resembled 
Unfortunately my vocabulary was not extensive enough to embrace 
all the technicalities of the table, and when my fair neighbour in- 
quired if I was fond of corfleur, L verily took it to be the French 
for custard pudding, and so high was my panegyric of it that my 
plate was bountifully laden with it. Alas, one single mouthful was 
enough to dispel my illusion. Would to heaven that the corfleur 
had vanished with it. But that remained bodily, and as I gazed 
despondently on the huge mass that loomed almost as large and 
burning as Vesuvius, my heart died within me. Ashamed to con- 
fess my mistake, though I could as readily have swallowed an equal 


quantity of soft soap, I struggled manfully on against the mountain- || 


ous heap at its base—shutting my eves, and opening my mouth, 
to inhale as large masses as | could without stopping to taste it 
But my stamach soon bean intelligibly enough to intimate its in- 
tention to admit no more of this nauseous stranger beneath its roof, 
if not even expelling that which had already gained admission 

The seriousness of the task | had undertaken, and the resolution 
necessary to execute it, had given an earnestness and rapidity to my 
exertions which appetite could not have inspired, when my plate 
having got somewhat over the edge of the table, upon my leaning 
forward tilted up, and down slid the disgusting mass into my lap 
My handkerchief, unable to bear so weighty a load, bent under m 
its turn, and a great portion of it landed safely in my hat. The 
plate instantly righted itself, as [ raised my person and saw as | 
glanced my eye round the table, that no one had noticed my dis- 
aster. J inwardly congratulated myself that the nauseous deception 
was so happily disposed of. Resolved not to be detected, I in- 
stantly rolled my handkerchief together, with its remaining con- 
tents, and whipped it into my pocket. 

The dinner-table was at length deserted for the drawing-room, 
where coffee and liquors were served. Meanwhile I had sought 
out what i considered a safe hiding-place for my hat, beneath a 
chair in the dining-room, for I dare not carry it any longer in my 


hand, having first thrown a morsel of paper, to hide the cauliflower, | 


should any one chance, in seeking for his own hat, to look into mine 

On my return to the drawing-room, I chanced to be again seated 
by the lady by whom I had sat at the table. Our conversation was 
resumed, and we were in the midst of an animated discussion, 
when a huge spider was seen running up her arm 

“ Take it off !—take it off!" she ejaculated in a terrified voice 

I was always afraid of spiders ; so, to avoid touching him with 
my hand, I caught my pocket-handkerchief from my pocket, and 
clapped it at once upon the miscreant, who was already mounting 
over her temple with rapid strides. Gracious heavens! I had for- 
gotten the cauliflower, which was now plastered over her face like 
an emollient poultice, fairly killing the spider, and blinding an eve 
of the lady—while little streamlets of soft butter glided slowly 
down her neck and bosom. 

** Mon dieu! Mon dieu!" exclaimed the astonished fair one. 

“ Mon dieu!” was re-echoed from every person's mouth. 

“Have you cut your hand!" inquired one 

“No! no'—the spider—imonsieur is killing the spider.” 

Well might the company be astonished; the spray of the exe- 
erable vegetable had spattered her dress from head to foot. For 
myself, the moment the accident occurred, I had mechanically 
returned my handkerchief to my pocket, but its contents remained. 

“What a monster must it have been,” observed a young lady, as 
she helped to relieve my victim from her cruel situation, “1 declare 
I should think he had been living on cauliflower.” 

At that moment I felt some one touch me, and turning, I saw 
my companion, who had come with me 

* Look at your pantaloons,”” he whispered 

Already half dead with the confusion and disaster I had caused, 
I cast my eyes upon my own white dress, and saw, at a glance, the 
horrible extent of my dilemma 





I had been sitting on the fated 
ocket, and had crushed out the liquid butter, and the soft, paste- 
ike vegetable, which had bedaubed and dripped down them, till it 

seemed as if it were actually dissolving my pantaloons 

Darting from the spot, I sprang to the place where I had left my 
hat; but, before I could reach it, a sudden storm of wrath was 
heard at the door. 

“Sacre! bete! sac-r-e!* the rin the first syllable being made to 
rol! like a watchman's rattle, mingled with another epithet and 
name that an angry Frenchman never spares, was heard rising like 
a fierce tempest without the doors. Suddenly there was a pause, a 


gurgling sound, as of one swallowing involuntarily—and the storm 

of wrath again broke out with redoubled fury. I seized my hat 
| and opened the door, and the whole matter was at once explained ; 
| we had exchanged hats—and there he stood, the soft cauliflower 
\| gushing down his cheeks, blinding his eyes, filling his mouth, hair, 
| mustachios, ears, and whiskers. Never shall I forget that spec- 
tacle. There he stood astride, like the Colossus, and stooping 
gently forward, his eye forcibly closed, his arms drooping out trom 
his body, and dripping cauliflower and butter from every pore. 

I staid no longer; but, retaining his hat, | rushed from the house. 
| jumped into a “fiacre,” and arrived safely home, heartily resolving 
'| that I would never again deliver a letter of introduction 


| 


| 


GRAND TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTOUN CASTLE 


** Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ,; 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man.” 


The grand preparations making for the tournament at Eglintoun 
| Castle, which is fixed to take place on the twenty-eighth of Au- 
gust, and the two following days, is at present the all-engrossing 
subject of conversation with lords and ladies fair and bright. This 
day week was the last practising day, when the gardens of the Eyre 


upwards of three thousand persons of distinction, for the purpose 
of viewing the prowess of knights of the nineteenth century. The 
gardens were opened for the admission of the nobility and gentry at 
, three o'clock. We have, on a former occasion, given a sketch of 
the appearance presented by the lists—the scene enlivened by 
party-coloured pavilions and flaunting banners, and the spirits ex- 
cited by the braying of trumpets. On the present occasion there 
was no change. On each side of the ground were clevated benches 
for the accommodation of the spectators. At the extreme end 
| were three tents, where the knights were equipped. At the oppo- 
site end a marquee was erected for the royal family and principal 
nobility. ‘The ground was furnished with a barrier, and all the 
other appurtenances of the ancient tilting-yard. By four o'clock 
the benches were crowded with a splendid assemblage of the rank 
and beauty of this metropolis. Her royal highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess Augusta and Mary of 
Cambridge, arrived shortly before four, attended by Baron Knese- 
beck and the Hon. Miss Kerr. Her royal highness was received 
immediately on her arrival by the Earl of Eglintoun, Earl of Wilton, 
ete. The practice then commenced with running at the Quinta 
The Hon. Captain Gage, Lord Glenlyon, Viscount Alford, the 
Hon. Captain Maynard, etc., eminently distinguished themselves by 
the force of their attacks. The horsemanship of the Hon. Captain 
Maynard was much praised. Viscount Alford and Lord Glenlyon 
received falls during the afternoon. The young Marquis of Wor- 
cester, who very successfully pierced the oranges with his spear, 
through his horse shying, was thrown, but, we are happy to state, 
not hurt by the fall. 


* Come hither, herald.—Let the trumpet sound— 
And read out this.” 

At a quarter to six, the marshal of the lists (Lord Gage) made 
the subjoined proclamatiyn, preparatory to the Earl of Eglintoun 
and Viscount Alford entering the lists 

* No knight to ride more than three courses with the same op- 
ponent, in which advantage of any kind gained twice by the same 
lance decides the victory ; so that if these be gained in the two first, 
the victory is decided, as in heats at a race 

* N. B.—In default of other advantage gained in any course, the 
judge will decide for the attemt made nearest to the centre of the 
shield 

** It is expressly ordered by the Earl of Eglintoun, and must be 
distinctly understood by each knight upon engaging to run a course, 
that he is to strike his opponent on no other part than the shield ; 
and that an atteint made elsewhere will be adjudged foul, and the 
match forfeited 

** Particular attention is most earnestly requested to be paid to 
this imjunction, as any untoward accident might throw discredit 
upon it, or even prevent its ever again taking place, by force of law 

| or public opimion. 
‘No knight can be permitted to nde without having on the 
whole of his tilting pieces 
* Lances of equal length, substance, and quality, as far as can 
be seen, will be delivered to each knight, and none others will be 
allowed. 
* Gace, Marshal of the lists.” 
—-—* And from the tents, 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation.” 


A flourish of trumpets announced the readiness of the noble 
combatants, “ plated in habiliments of war.” And instantly the 
Earl of Eglintoun and Viscount Alford entered the lists 

** Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet.” 


The Earl of Eglintoun wore a superb suit of brass armour, and 


from the crest which surmounted his helmet proceeded a plume of 


blue and yellow feathers 
blue satin and cloth of gold 
Viscount Alford was cased in a magnificent suit of polished steel, 
which covered him from top to toe, the steel shoes, or sollerets, 
bemg of the immense squaretoed fashion of the time of Henry VITI 
His lordship’s horse was also caparisoned in blue and white cloth 
Both kmghts having made their derorr before the bevy of noble 
dames in the principal pavilion, took up their positions. The 
herald then sounded a charge, and the knights rushed to the en- 
counter; but the pass was made without damage. After a slight 
pause the noble lords again rushed forward, the lance of the Earl 
of Eglintoun slightly touching the passe-guarde of his adversary 
In the next course the Earl of Eglintoun struck the passe-guarde 
of his opponent, and the concussion splintered his lance. In the 


His horse was richly caparisoned with 


next course Viscount Alford came full upon the passe-guarde of 


the Earl of Eglintoun with sue 
several pieces. After this ¢ hts dismounted 
and retired to their respective pnts to disarm. It was a sight that 
might have roused the spirit of old Froissart, or the ghost of Hot- 
spur. The knights had certamly no easy task to perform; the 
weight of armour was rather heavier than the usual trappings of a 
modern dandy, and the heat of the sun appeared to be baking the 
hones of some of the competitors. Be this as it may, there was 
no flinching. At this period the Duchess of Cambridge retired, 


force as to shiver his lance into 
rse the noble knig! 





and was followed by a portion of the company. Lord Glenlyon and 


Arms ‘Tavern, St. John’s-wood, were honoured with the presence of 


. ceo 
Mr. Gage then entered the lists ; but the beautiful horsemanship of 
the latter was unable to bring his horse up to the charge. Nothing 
could induce the animal to face his opponent; and so much time 
was lost in the attempt, that the concluding joust between the 
Marquis of Waterford and, we believe, Captain Maynard, was of 
necessity postponed—it being then eight o'clock in the evening 
A grand flourish of trumpets announced the conclusion of the sports, 
and the company regained their horses and carriages as best they 
might. From the great crowd it was an undertaking of immense 
difficulty, and of some danger. Captain Maynard proved himself g 
superiour rider, by the splendid style he leaped his horse at speed 
repeatedly over the barrier, and the admirable manner in which be 
performed the modern lance exercise, and made a very be autiful 
charger curvet round and round his lance placed upright on the 
ground. The whole of the arrangements were under the direction 
of Mr. Pratt, to whose discretion the ordering of the tilting, the a. 
mour and arming, and all the apphances for the tournament, haye 
been entrusted. Considering the business of Saturday was byt g 
rehearsal, and, putting entirely out of the question the folly or 
wisdom of the whole thing, it must be acknowledged that it has 
been well got up. Some of the heralds’ and pursuivants’ costumes 
are very splendid. ‘There is an immense store of armour of ll 
sorts—pennons, lances, trappings, and all the details of the wars of 
the middle ages. ‘The display in Scotland will certainly be a gor- 
geous pageant, and a most ¢ xtraordinary piece ot pastime 

were crowds of pretty women on the ground.—London pape 


The re 


THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


A gentleman dreamt that a certaim number would be a prize 
the lottery ‘The morning after his dream, which was only a week 
previous to the drawing of the lottery, he wrote a note to his clerk 
to desire him to buy the ticket immediately : and subsequently told 
many of his neighbours and acquaintances of his dream, the num- 
ber, and of his purchase of the ticket Being a very popular per. 
son, all who heard of the circumstaace were anxious that his dream 
should be realized; and, to their great satisfaction, the number 
was drawn a very large pnze. Forthwith, a numerous party oj 
artisans and peasants, employed by the gentleman in que stion, 
sallied forth from Naples, with musical instruments, colours flymg 
and a banner gaily decorated ; on which the lucky number was n- 
scribed, and also the amount of the pnze. In this manner they 
proceeded to the habitation of Mr , and announced the joyiyl 
intelligence, which, it is needless to say, spread a general tulariy 
through the house. This procession was followed by several friends 
and acquaintances, whe came to congratulate the fortunate owner 
of the prize Refreshments in abundance were served out on the 
lawn for the peasants and artisans ; and a collation in the sail-¢é 
manger was ollered to the friends. Sufficient wine of an inferiou 
quality not being inthe cellar, the best was copiously supplied, 1 
generosity occasioned by the good fortune of the host. The healt) 
of the winner of the prize was repeatedly drunk and many sugges. 
tions relative to the disposal of a portion of the newly acquired 
wealth were given. ‘The news spread, and the pleasure-grounds of 
Mr became literally filled with visitors of all classes ; when, 
in the midst of the general reyoicings, the clerk who had been a 
week before deputed to purchase the ticket arrived, with a visage 
so rueful and wo-begone, that one glance at it announced some 
disagreeable news. Alas! this unlucky wight had, in the pressure 
of more than ordinary business, forgotten to buy the ticket ' and 
thought not of it until informed of its having been drawn a_prizé 

The rage and disappointment of Mr may be more easily 
imagmed than described, when he saw the wheel of fortune, which 
had paused at his door, driven to that of another; who, having 
heard of the dream of Mr , selected the number, and became 
the buyer of the ticket only the day before it was drawn. The 
refreshments so liberally dispensed on this oceasion had quite ex 
hausted the larder of the dreamer, and nearly emptied his cellar 
and thus ended the affair of the lottery. 























THE JEWELS—A TRADITION OF THE RABBIS. 


The celebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat during the whole of one 
Sabbath-day in the public school instructing the people. During 
his absence from the honse his two sons died, both of them of un- 
common beauty, and enlightened in the law. His wife bore them 
to her bed-chamber, laid them upon the marriage bed, and spread 4 
white covering over their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi Mer 
came home 

** Where are my two sons,” he asked, “that I may give them my 
blessing’ I repeatedly looked round the school, and I did not set 
them there.’ 

She reached him a goblet. He praisesl the Lord at the going 
out of the Sabbath, drank, and again asked— 

“Where are my sons, that they too may drink, of the cup 0 
blessing!” ; . 

* They will not be far off,” she said, and placed food before hi 
that he might eat 

He was ma gladsome and genial mood; and when he had said 
grace after the meal, she thus addressed him 

**Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain propose to thee o 
question.” 

* Ask it, then, my love!” he replied 

* A few days ago, a person entrusted some jewels to my custody, 
and now he demands them again: should I give them up! 

* This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, “which my wife should 
not have thought it necessary to ask. What, wouldst thou hes- 
tate or be reluctant to restore to every one his own! 

“No,” she replied, “but yet I thought it best not to restor 
them without aequainting thee therewith.” 

She then led him to the chamber, and, stepping to the bed, took 
the white covering from the dead bodies 

* Ah, my my thus loudly 
“my sons! the light of my eyes and the 





lamented the fathe 
ight of mv understanc 
ing'—I! was vour father but ye were my teachers in the law.” 

; At length she 


sons, sons!" 


The mother turned away, and wept bitterly. 
took her husband by the hand and said— 

* Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be reluctant 
to restore that which was entrusted to our keeping! See, te 
Lord gave, the Lord has taken away, and blessed be the name 0! 
the Lord '" ; 

** Blessed be the name of the Lord!” echoed Rabbi Meir, “2% 
blessed be his name for thy sake too, for well it is written, ** Whos 
hath found a virtuous wife, hath a greater treasure than cost!¥ 
pearls ; she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue * 
the law of kindness.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Toe Naval Foundling.” By “the Old Sailor,” author of ** Tough Yarns,” 
“Nights at Sea ,” “Greenwich Hospital ;” etc. In three vols. Philadelphia : 
Lea and Blanchard. 


Tue preface to this work 1s so characteristic, that we must quote 
it entire :-—** My first launch was a single volume ; I then tried a 
two-decker; and now I have boldly commissioned a first-rate, with 
three tiers of artillery. I make up my mind to some random shots, 
perhaps a rattling broadside ; but I have nailed my colours to 
As for sinking me—it must be 


and 
the mast, and will never strike. 
precious heavy metal to do that; sothat I hope to carry my flag 
triumphantly into the port of public favour, that has given me snug 


moorings heretofore. Now, for a preface, I say this 1s short and 


So much for the author's introduction. His three vo- 


sweet.” 
lumes, we have read 


mour, true to the life in sketches of scenes and characters at sea, | 


The nautical portions are capital; nich in 


nt 
a highly interesting. But when the author gets on shore, and 
tries to talk sentiment, and describe tender interviews between 
ai ps js as awkward and ridiculous as a sailor on horseback, ora 
marine at the mast-head. At the same time, the “ Naval Foundling” 
savery readable work—a little coarse oceasionally—but quite equal 
to anything by Marryatt, and superiour in its healthy moral tone. 


“Confessions of a Schoolmaster.” Andover: Gould, Newman and Saxton. 
New-York: Corner of Fulton and Nassau streets 

We are informed by the author in his preface, that this work is 

ful though painful exhibition of facts as they occurred during 

It is 


called his “* Confessions,” because his errours and confessions of errour 


a faite 


ten or twelve years of the life of a common-schoolmaster. 


appear to predominate ; espectally during several of the first years 
From a rapid glance through the volume, we can attest to the au- 
thor'scandour. Rousseau himself is not apparentiy more frank and 
sincere. The style is pure and familiar, and the speculations of 
the writer are for the most part sensible and philosophical. Teach- 
ers and all persons interested in the instruction of the young will 
find much in the work worthy of their attention. We do not agree 
with the author in his remarks upon corporeal punishment. Thanks 
to the dawn of a better era in education, the brutal Vandalism of 
the practice is fast growing into desuetude and contempt. 





“ Sketches by Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life and Every-day People.” 
By Charles Dickens. With twenty illustrations by George Cruikshanks 
New edition, complete. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard 
This is a very neat edition of some of the earlier productions of 

Dickens, written, as he informs us, from time to time to meet the 

exigences of a newspaper or magazine. They are quite amusing, | 

and abound in those characteristics, which have given such exten- 
sive popularity to the Pickwick papers and Nicholas Nickleby. The 
jnstrations by Cruikshanks are among the best things that have 
ever been accomplished by that artist. The frontispiece, represent- 
ng Boz and his pictorial co-labourer ascending in a balloon, is quite | 
mginal and appropriate. Into the plate accompanying the sketch 
entitled “* Public Dinners,” the caricaturist has introduced excel- 
ent likenesses of himself and Dickens. Most truly is it remarked 
ty the Quarterly Review, that Cruikshanks is as great an artist in 


his own way as Boz himself—and it is difficult to say, on laying 





jown the book, how much of the powerful impression we are con- 


scious of may be due, not to the pen, but to the pencil. 





The Charter Oak, and other Poems.” By John Jay Adams. Pp. 60. New- 
‘ork : Samuel Colman. } 
A poem, which has received the enthusiastic eulogy of Wood- 
worth, can be little affected either by our praise or our censure. 
The “Charter Oak” was originally published in the Mirror, and 
as met with numerous readers and admirers. Mr. Adams has a 
correct ear in versification. His style is peculiarly his own, and 
a these days of pillaging and imitation, we look upon originality as 
2 small recommendation. We should not omit to observe that 
‘he typography of this volume is very beautiful—well worthy of 
4#€ contents. 





Merchant.” Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. New-York 


Tne Young 
Ransom, 156 Fulton-street. 


This is truly an excellent little work. It treats, in a liberal and 


‘elligent manner, of the proper qualifications, intellectual and 
oral, for the merchant—of conduct during apprenticeship—hints 
voung merchants upon s¢ tting up in business—elementary prin- 
les of commerce—the merchant’s duties, conduct under rever- 


« 


’, recreations and rewards. The author evidently writes from 
practical experience and observation, and his advice cannot but 
cary weight. ‘The following extract shows too truly the uncertain 


<ature of our commercial business 


“Commerce is not the surest road to wealth, or even to compe- 
‘ence. If its statistics for the Umited States were sufficiently full 

enable us to present the reader with a complete list of all who 

ve been engaged in it during the last thirty years, we firmly be- 
eve, it would be found, where one has realized a fortune by it, ten 
ave failed, and brought losses upon those connected with them in 
Se relations of business.” 





; Jac k Sheppard ." a romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq., author of 
*Rookwood,” * Crnchton,” etc. In twovolumes. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard 
The first volume of tl genious romance hes appeared. It i 

l¢ first volume of this ingenious romance has appeared tis 

The 


Tey essays anythmg like humour, but his pictures of low, crimi- 


Al of bustle, incident and well-delineated character author 





2 


‘al life, his descriptions of burglaries, thefts and escapes from prison 
+ conveyed with great power and effect. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By an inadvertence on the part of the proof-reader, the last paragraph in Mr. 
Cushing's first article om the scenery of the Merrimack, was printed without 
quotation marks. It should have been credited to James.—** Q.” 13 informed 
that Mr. Fay's new novel has been received, and will probably be put to press 
tmmediately.— Y.T. F.” im our next.—We have sent “ T.'s" amusing ac- 
count of Ais visst to the long, low, rakish-looking schooner, to one of the daily 
papers.—A correspondent wishes to know tf any one can tell hem of the where- 
abouts of the manin the claret-coloured coat. The last we heard of him he 





We shall have no occasion for the contributions of * Stella,” *M.N..”“ T. 

Z.," * Mountain Bard,” and ** Yorick”—not wishing to add anything this week 
| to the stock of bad poetry.— We cannot reply to the personal inquiries of *C..” 
and would not tf we could.— The ** Cartel,” end the * Foundling of the Fo- 
rest,” being sent to us in manuscript, were mistaken by the compositor for ori- 
gimal papers. They were copied by a fatr correspondent, from the writings of 
Miss Mitford, and we regret the inadvertence that omitted her name. 
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Want of a 
contains an excellent article by Washington Irving on our national 


national name.—The last Knickerbocker Magazine 


After advising the restoration of the original Indian 
names in all cases where they are euphonious, he remarks :—** W< 


nomenclature 
want a national name. We want it poetically, and we want it | 
politically. With the poetical necessity of the case I shall not | 
trouble myself. I leave it to our poets to tell how they manage to 
North 


whole 


steer that cellocation of words, ‘The United States of 


America,’ down the swelling tide of song, and to float the 


raft out upon the sea of hersic poesy. I am now speaking of the 
mere purposes of common life. How is a citizen of this republic 
to designate himself! As an American' There are two Americas, 
each subdivided into various empires, rapidly rising m importance 


As a citizen of the United States 


’ 


It is a clumsy, lumbering title, 
vet still it is not distinctive ; for we have now the Umited States of | 
‘United States’ 


Central America; and heaven knows how many 


may spring up under the Proteus changes of Spanish Ameneca.” | 
Mr. Irving then proceeds to recommend our substituting the nam 
Appalachia, or Alleghania, (he prefers the latter,) in place of 
America. The title of Appalachian, or Alleghanian, would still 
announce us as Americans, and would specify us as citizens of the 
might 


We 


think these suggestions well worthy the serious attention of our 


Great Republic. Even our old national cipher of U. S. A 


remain unaltered, designating the United States of Alleghamia 
legislators. It is most true that we have no distinctive national 
title 
our country, has alreaty been appropriated by a South American 


“Columbia,” the poetical appellation sometimes applied to 
state. Alleghania would be a title at once sonorous and expres- 
sive—an appellation drawn from one of the grand and eternal fea- 
tures of our country ; “from that noble chain of mountains, which 
formed its back-bone, and ran through the ‘old confederacy,” when 
We heartily } 


second 


it first declared our national independence.’ 
the motion of Washington Irving 


Look on this mrcture and on this.—We were struck with the con- 
trast between two letters, received at our office the other day, from 
persons residing in the same village, in this state, both of whom 
were two years in arrears for the New-York Mirror. ‘The first was 
as follows : 


“Sir—Yours received. I enclose you ten dollars. If you write | 
me any more dunning letters I shall stop vour paper.” 
Postage unpaid j 


The second letter (on which the postage was paid, by the w ay) 

was as follows: | 
“Dear sin—I thank you for reminding me of my delinquency. | 

enclose you the amount due for the past and present volumes, (ter: 


dollars,) with much pleasure, and trust you will forgive me for not 


attending to your claims at an earlier date. Yours cordially, ete 


We need not ask, who was the reasonable man and the gentle- 
man in thiscase ? Few persons have any idea of the innumerable 
expenses attending a periodical establishment, and of the import- | 
ance that all demands, though severally small and apparently tri- | 
fling, should be collected to form a respectable aggregate. It is | 
4 | 
but duly considered, there would be more tolerance in the world 


uite as unpleasant to dun as to be dunned; and, if this fact were 


The claqueur system.—tit is well known, that in the Parisian thea- | 
tres, when a new piece is produced, an organized body of men, ! 
called clagueurs, are placed in the pit for the purpose of applauding 
They are guided by a signal from their chief, and measure their ap- | 


probation by his movements. ‘The profession has become quite as | 
A letter from 


says that the clagueurs the other night, at one of the theatres, abso- | 


distinctive as that of the actors themselves Paris | 


| 
lutely rose up and beat sore of the audience for hissing an indif- 


ferent piece They charged their antagonists also with the crime 
of payimg for their places, calling them * those wretches who pay.” 


By the way, is not the pufiing svsiem of our own press quite as 
We 


than compelled to listen t 


much of an imposition as the clagueurisme of the French? 
claqg icurs 


luced at our theatres and puffed by 


would rather be beaten by 


of the trash that is proc 


some 
journals 

os ] 
Asnhaltum.—This pave ment has st vod the test of enow, frost, 


resin ctable 


rain, and summer's scorching sun. It will be remembered that it | 


was Dr. Brandreth who had the spirit to make the first trial of it in 


sroadway, at some trouble, and | 


this country, before his office, in 


much cost. How well the side-walks would appear, and what relief | 


to those promenading this fashionable part of the city, if all our 


trottoirs were paved with this even and smooth bitumen 


was prowling about the Susquehannah with John Smith, shooting woodcock.— | afterwards a resident of this country, 


The city of Palenque —We learn it is the intention of Mr. Ste- 


vens, the traveller, and newly appointed envoy to Guatemala, to 


visit the rums of Pal nque, in company with Mr. Catherwood, the 
‘artist, and give to the public the result of his inve stigations The 
professor of chemistry and natural philosophy in Wilham and Mary 
college of Virginia, has addressed a letter to the editors of the 
Richmond Compiler, requesting information of a book said to have 


been published by a Mr. F. Waideck, 


a native of Germany, and 
compiled from a number of 


plans, drawings of buildings, hicroglyphics, and other documents 


relating to, or said to have been found in, a city called Pale nque, 


believed to be one of the largest, most magnificent. and ancient 


cities of the western world, which had been collected during an in- 


vestigation of the rains of the city. “ From these documents,” 
says the professor, ‘it appeared that Palenque was situated on 


the banks of the Rio Hermosa, or Tobasco, ™ the state or district 


of Chiapa, immediately south of that of Tobasco ; and that its la- 
titude was about seventeen dk es north, and its longitude from 
Greenwich ninety-one degrees fifty minutes west. The city itself 
was so completely covered with soft alluvial soil, and the vegeta- 


tion over tt so luxuriant, that it was with difficulty any traces of it 
| could be found; but small excavations had been made to a sufhi- 
cient extent to prove that tts circumference exceeded six miles 
They had also laid open several stone buildings of vast extent and 
magnificence, and several columns, statues and other works of art 
had been partially brought to hight ; all of which appeared to indi- 


cate so close a semblance to the temples and iwols of ancient 


Egypt, as to almost induce a supposition that these distant spots 


Mr 


great perseverance, and having devoted much time to the 


must formerly have had mtercourss 


Waldeck bemg a man of 
study of 


antiquities, and the ancient Indian languages and hieroglyphies, 


submitted the documents and mformation he had obtained, not only 


to the principal merchants and citizens of Mexico, but hkewise to 


the government authorities of that country, and to those of France 


and England ; and he not only o 


the 


tamed a free dispensation from 


government of Mexico to visit the place, and make such exca- 


vations as might be necessary, but was anled by the subscription of 


a considerable sum of money, amounting, it is beliewed, to se veral 


thousand dollars, to enable him to carry his investigations into 


effect ; 1t bemg understood that those who subserbed the necessary 


funds should be put in possession of his drawmys and researches, 


that they might be able to reimnburss 


themselves by thea pubhiea 


tion The writer, (long since an inhabitant of this country.) has 


made inquires at some of the prin ipal publee libraries of the citres 


of the United States, in hope s of tinding this re port, and has also 
searched the foreign reviews and penodicals, hoping to find some 


notice of its pubheation, but m vain Discovenes of so much im- 





portance to the early history of America ought 


pre 
} 


seen or heard 


not to le passed over 





shightly; and the object of the ent notice m to ask your numer 


ous readers whether they | 
Mr. Barry —W« 


manager of the Bowery 


ive of such a publication.” 
Mr 
and to the fact that he has brought 


But he 


As manager and lessee of the 


have before all 


ded to Barry, the active 
Theatre, 
is entitled 
Tre- 
mont Theatre in Boston, his reputation for enterprise, hberality and 


much additional strength to that establishment 
to more than a casual notice 


gentlemanly deportment has been for some years familiar to many 
He 
and we have no doubt that his return would give a new 
But Mr 


after an absence of several years, pitched his tent among his 


of our readers has left behind hun in that city a host of friends, 


mpulse to 





theatricals, now in a precarious condition Barry has once 
more, 
New-York frends, who have welcomed hun back, in a manner the 
most flattermg and enthusiastic. Under his intelligent superin 
tendence, we have a sure guarantee that the theatrical dk partment 
Bowery will be managed with propriety, skill and effect 


of the 
The public here will not forget h 
Wechanics’ 


annual fair of this 


is deserts 


Annual Fair of the Institute at Castle Garder 


fhith 


—The 


ition is now open at Castle Garden, 


industry 


Instit 


and it is truly well worth a vis rray of articles is extremely 


American 


should not leave the ex 


Strangers 


We 


creditable to mechani and skill 


without enjoying the exhibition 





are 
glad to learn that it is fully attended 
Memoar of Schlesinge 


paper will be found in the 


The conclusion of this most admirat le 


Mirror of to-day. It is a literary pro- 


i 


duction ol the highest order of merit, and we have reason to know 
that it has been universally read, and everywhere with entire ap- 
probation. Tt will shortly be published in the book form 

Wooden parements —We sce by the London papers that a 
wooden pavement company, wit! large capital, has been estab 
lished in that city How happens it that none of our spe culators 
have thoaght of getting t p such a kind of stock here’ 

The Hungarian brothers.—We are glad to learn that these inge 


nious vocalists have been quite successiul m their remarkable ex 


hibitions at the Apo o Concert 


Tell ham he haunts me yet oposed to change the name 


of the fashionable watering-place of the East from Nahant to Snake- 





haunt; the vicimitvy being soextensively patronized by the sca-serpent 
New music.—Messrs. Jiewitt and Jaques have published a beau 
tiful song, called ** Mor s Ruddy am,” a song of the Alpine 
hunters, written and composed by George Hurley 
Astronomical —Four of the larger planets are now visible m the 


south-w--stern sky early in the evening; namely, Venus, Jupiter, 


Mars and Saturn 
Flattering —The London Age calls the people of the United 


Siates “the reprobate robbers of the univers 
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THIRD VARIATION TO THE ANDANTE, 





COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO JOHN CRAMER, BY THE LATE DANIEL SCHLESINGER, 


This singularly beautiful and flowing stanza should be played after the Tema published in last Saturday's Mirror. 


| 
2. 





—b- ———— ——— —_ 


bp 


—_—— - —— — 


The fifth Variation will be given in our next. 





“e 





MISCELLANY. | 


C. entered a jungle in search of game, preceded by a favourite 


- sowerful dog, that had courage to seize anything. 
Ir will not be difficult for those under any of the anxieties of I a 6 ‘ 


A Boa-constrictor.—On his return from Bombay, Lieutenant | 


The dog ran a 


BOZ-IANA. 


IN PERSPECTIVE.—* I warnt always a boots, sir.” 
“T was a wagsiner's once.” “ Who was thar ’” 


Prosperity 
said Sam Weller ; 





- little ahead, and suddenly made a noise, as if choking. “Run, i ; 
éourtship to unniddle the following : ‘master! a cheetah has caught your dog,” said the natives. Lieu- |j asked Mr. Pickwick. “ W hen 1 was first pitched, we ek and Crop, 
CHARADE.—SY MED. abbr. tenant C. advanced cautiously, and saw a large heap, just the col- |; nto the world, to play at leapfrog with its troubles,” replied Sam; 


our of a royal tiger, black and orange 

The pleasures of my first he tried, : 

Eager to banish retrospection, 
For he had left in angry pride 

The maiden of his fond affection : 
He mingled in the dance and song, 

He gazed on diamonds, plumes, and laces, 
And heard the murmurs of the throng 

Who scrambled for hearts, smiles, and places. 
But soon the pageant tired his eyes, 

And soon his course he ceased to follow, 
Deeming his revels vanities, 

Its friendship false—its homage hollow. 


ing itself and gliding towards him. 
snake was out of the coil or lump, and then fired both barrels 
One ball entered immediately behind the eye, 
inches from the head. ‘The whole coil instantly fell, and revealed 
the poor dog crushed to death within the folds. In the meantime 
all Lieutenant C.’s followers had fled, and he was forced to go tu a 
village for assistance. Having, with some difficulty, mustered a 
little band, he returned and brought out the snake, the dog, and a 
spotted deer that the snake had killed, the scent of which had 
probably tempted the unfortunate dog. The careass of the deer 
was so bruised that even the lowest caste m the village refused to 
} touch it, declaring that it was full of zahar, or venom of the ashgur, 
as they called the snake. The boa was twenty three-feet eight 
inches long, and about six feet in circumference. There was a 
large cake of fat all the way inside from the head to the tail, and of 
this the natives showed great anxiety to obtain possession of, de- 
' elaring that it was an infallible cure for all diseases. ‘The body 
'! was hung up on the banyan-tree opposite the choultry, or inn of 
|| the village. People flocked from all parts of the country to see 
the monster, and many of the natives used to try whether it was 
possible to cut through the carcass with a blow of a sword; but 
even after it was skinned, no person was found who could penetrate 
more than half way at a single stroke. 
|} Retieving Guarp.—A young girl who had formed an attach- 
af || ment to a soldier im the garrison at Metz, in 1784, knowing that he 
Time had calmed down her irritation,— was indisposed, and obliged to be on duty at midnight, during very 
A tender interview ensued, ' imelement weather, went to see him, and finding him quite benumbed 
Smiles, tears, and reconciliation ; with cold, pressed on him to go and warm himself at her house, 


He changed the scene,—he sailed afar, 
Borne gaily o’er the dark blue waters, 
Conversed with many a son of war, 
And ceased to sigh for Beauty's daughters : 
Sang Dibdin's songs—avoided Moore, 
Subdued each thought of smile and dimple, 
Conned the * Red Rover” five times o'er, 
And daily studied * Peter Simple.’ 
But weariness soon seized his mind, HT} 
And he declared, with aspect frowning, 
ae “ 
That well my second was detined, 
“A prison, with a chance of drowning !" 


His home he sought, his fair one wooed,— 


Her mother ordered the froussean, which was not far distant, while she remained in his place The 
Her sire the settlement inspected, || soldier refused for some time, but at last yielded to her tender so- 
Bridesmaids and friends, a goodly show, || licitations. ‘The moment he was gone, she wrapped herself in his 
Soon at St. George's church collected : great coat, and began to walk @ la militarre with the firelock on 
The bride was veiled in Brussels lace, | her shoulder. Unfortunately the round going by, the corporal 
White horses drew the wedding carriage, asked her the order ; which not being able to answer, she was de- 
Oo may my whole in every case, : tected, and taken to the guard-house. Her lover was immediately 
Thus end in happiness and marriage ! | sent for, and bemg found almost dead, though before a good fire, he 
was revived by means of some cordial, 
prison. He was afterwards tried, and pursuant to the strictness of 
military laws, condemned ; but such intercession was made for him, || 
that he was pardoned, and married to his faithful mistress 


| 





Sinoviar praver.—The following story the late Sir Walter | 
Scott used to repeat with great unction, but he has omitted it in 
his amusing journal of the vovage he took amongst the northern 
islands of Scotland, in the lighthouse yacht. It appears that the 
island of Sanda is one of the worst situated for navigation, and the 
best for wreckers, of any amongst the Orkneys; and the story goes 
that a worthy minister of that dangerous isle, 

“ Whose barien beach with frequent wrecks is strewed,” 


Honesty REWARDED.—A gentleman overtakes in the evening a 
plain country fellow, and ask’t him how far it was to such a towne 
| Tenne miles, sir,” sayes ke. * It is not possible,” says the gen- 
|tleman. “ It is no lesse,” says the fellow. “I telle you it was 
| never counted above five.” “ “Tis tenne, mdeed, sir.” saves the 


is 
sympathized so deeply with the interests of his flock, that in wind- fellow; and thus they were arguing pro et con along time. At last 


ing up his mig! for mercy and safety to all mankind, he added— | é , , \ d , ; 
. . . st ce > is al- 
* Nevertheless if it please thee to cause hapless ships to be cast cause you seeme to be an honest genticman, and your horse ts a 


on the shore, oh, dinna forget the puir island of Sanda!” most tyr'd, I will not stand with you, you shall have it for five ; but, 
as I live, whosoever comes next shall ride tenne.” 
Root anp prancu.—Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, was aecus- ie oi " 

TEL DE OF GE ‘GR , re. B ¢ 
tomed to make an annual feast, to which she invited all her rela- || SOY" MODE OF GETTING RID OF A BAD WIFE ome time ago 
tions. At one of these family meetings she drank their health, |) 8" Irishman was convicted of a felony, and sentenced to death. On 
adding, “What a glorious sight it is to see such a number of | the day it was to be carried into effect he received a reprieve, his 

. - } “ . 
. ” * Y yr ’ ce atisfae y ests . 
branches flourishing from one root!” but observing Jack Spencer |, The ¢ es ei pte —_ oad oa mere Be gap a 
laugh, insisted on knowing what occasioned his mirth, and promised || *"° P* ‘ ad a wile, a terrible vixen, who lived at a dis- 
to forgive him, be it what it would. “Why, then, madam,” said | '¢> and whose presence he dreaded more than death ; with the 
he at was thinking how much more the branches would flourish if || hope of accomplishing a final separation, he wrote to her the ay 
the root were under ground.” after he received his reprieve, to the following effect 


A tupicrovs austaxe.—A clergyman of a country village de-| Dear Mary—I was hanged yesterday, and died like a man : agen 
sired his clerk to give notice that there would be no service in the || more at present from your loving husband, till death does us part." 
afternoon, as he was “ going to officiate for another clergyman.” || SHERIDAN AND THE Boots.—Sheridan made his appearance one 
The clerk, as soon as the sermon was ended, rose up, with all due || day in a pair of new boots: these attracting the notice of some of 
solemnity, and called out—* I am desired to give notice that there || his friends, ** Now guess,” said he, ‘how I came by these boots !” 
will be no sarvice this afternoon, as Mr. L. is going a fishing with | Many probable guesses then took place “No!” said Sheridan 
another clergyman.” Mr. L., of course, corrected the awkward, || “no, you've not hit it, nor ever will—I bought them, and paid for 
yet amusing blunder. ‘i them!” 





In a few seconds he beheld 
the head and neck of an enormous boa-constrictor, slowly uncoil- 
He waited until half of the 


the other about four 


and next morning sent to | 


says the countryman to him, * I’le tell you what Ile doe, sir, be- 


| “I was a carrier’s boy at starting, then a wagginer’s, then a helper, 
' then a boots. Now I'm a gemman’s servant. I shall be a gemman 
myself one of these davs, perhaps, with a pipe in my mouth, and a 
summer-house in the back garden. Who knows. I shouldn't he 
surprised, for once.” 





A Lanp-owner.—Captain Boldwig was a little fierce man, in a 
stiff black neckerchief and blue surtout, who, when he did conde- 
scend to walk about his premises, did it in company with a thy 
rattan-stick, with a brass ferrule, to whom, the gardeners—(jot ! 
stick) —Captain Boldwig gave his orders with all due grandeur and 
ferocity ; for Captain Boldwig’s wife's sister had married a marquis, 
and the captain's house was a * villa,” and his lands * g 
and it was all very high, and mighty, and great. 





| Wurre norse certar.—The traveller's room at the White Horse 
Cellar is, of course, uncomfortable ; it would be no traveller’s-room 
if it were not. It ts the right-hand parlour, into which an aspiring 
kitchen fireplace appears to have walked, accompamicd by a rebel 
lous poker, tongs, and shovel. It is divided into boxes for the soly 
tary continement of travellers, and is furnished with a clock, a look- 
and a live waiter, which latter article is kept in a small 
| kennel for washing glasses, in a corner of the apartment 





ing-glass, 


Lant-street porovcH.—The chief features in the still life of 
this street are green shutters, lodging bills, brass door-plates ax 
bell handles; the pricipal specunens of animated nature, the 

| boy, the muffin Ar and the baked-tater man. The populate 
migratory, usually disappearing on the verge of a quarte r( 
fand generally by night. Her mayesty’s revenues are seldom « 
jlected in this happy valley, the rents are dubious and the water 
| communication is very frequently cut off. 


| Poverty rs. oysters.—* It’s a very remarkable circumstance’. 
jsir,”’ said Sam, “that poverty and oysters always go together l 
don’t understand you, Sam,” said Pickwick. ‘* What I mean, s:, 
is, that the poorer the place is, the greater call there seems t 
for ovsters. Look, sir, here’s an oyster-stall to every half d 
houses—the street ts lined with ‘em. Blessed if I don’t think the 
|| when a man’s very poor, he rushes out of his lodgings and eats e+ 
} ters in regular desperation.” 





| Communicative servants. —** Now, sir,” argued Mr we 

1] when he had concluded his re port, “if I can get a talk with th 

|| here servant-in the morning, he'll tell me all his master’s concems 

ty * How do you know that!" interposed Mr. Pickwick. —* Bless your 

heart, sir, servants always do,” replied Sam. 

| Porrine tue question.—I think an inn is a good place to pn 
pose to a single woman in, Mr. Pickwick; she is more likely % 
feel the loneliness of her situation in travelling, perhaps, than sx 

| would be at home. 

Ancer.—The vnwonted lines which momentary passion he 
!|ruled in Mr. Pickwick’s clear and open brow, gradually mele 
away as his voung friend spoke, like the mark of a black lead-pe'r 
cil beneath the softening influence of india-rubber. 





| 
} 
| - : 

Law.—* No room's private to her majesty when the street~ 
is once passed,” said Mr. Grammer; that’s law 


maintain that an Englishman's house is his castle ; that’s gamut 


Some j 


Twiticut.—The evening grew more dull every moment, a% 
melancholy wind soanded through the deserted fields like a distas 
| giant whistling for his house-dog 


Srvpy.—By-the-by, we scarcely ever knew a man who nev 
read or wrote either, who hadn't got some back parlour, which ™ 
| would call a study 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLAKS per annum, payable, in al! cases, in #& 
| vance. Al! letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 





G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and John-sirects. 
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